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POETRY. | 


From the Anti Slavery Standird. 
To Lamartine. 
1. 
I did not praise thee when the crowd, 
’Witched with the moment’s inspiration, 
Vext thy still ether with hosannas loud 
And stamped their dusty adoration ; 
I but looked upward with the rest 
And, when they shouted Greatest, whispered Bet. 


2. 
They raised thee not, but rose to thee, 
Their fickle wreaths about thee flinging; 
So on some marble Phebus the high sea 
Might leave his worthless seaweed clinging, 
But pious hands with reverent care 
Make the pure limbs once more sublimely bare. 


3. 
Now thou’rt thy plain grand self again, 
Thou art secure from panegyric, 
Thou who gav’st politics an epic strain 
And acted’st Freedom’s noblest lyric; 
This side the Blessed Isle, no tree 
Grows green enough to make a wreath for thee. 


4 
Nor can blame eling to thee; the Snow 
From swinish foot-prints takes no stainitg, 
But, leaving the gross soils of Earth below, 
Its spirit mounts, the skies regaining, 
And unresenting falls again 
To beautify the world with dews and rain. 


5. 
The highest duty to mere man vouchsafed 
Was laid on thee,—out of wild chaos, 
When the roused popular ocean foamed aul chafed, 
And vulture War from his Imaus 
Snuffed blood,—to summon homely Peace 
And show that only order is release. 


6. 
To carve thy fullest thought what though 
Time was not granted? aye in his?’ry, 
Like that dawn’s face which baffled Angelo 
Left shapeless, grander for its myst’ry, 
Thy great Design shall stand,‘end day 
Flood its blind front from Onents far away. 


= 
Who says thy Dayis o’er? Control, 
My heart, that bitter drst emotion ; 
While men shal reverence the steadfast soul, 
The hearfin silent self-devotion 
Breaking, the mild heroic mien, 
Thou’lt need no prop of marble, Lamartine. 


8. 
If France reject thee, ’tis not thine 
Sut her own exile that she utters; 
Ides! France, the deathless, the divine, 
Will be where thy white pennon flutters, 
As once the nobler Athens went 
With Aristides into banishment. 


9. 
No fitting metewand hath To-day 
For measuring spirits of thy stature ; 
Only the Future can reach up to lay 
The laurel on that lofty nature ; 
Bard, who with some diviner art 
Hast touched the bard’s true lyre, a nation’s heart. 


10. 
Swept by thy hand, the gladdened chords, 
Crashed now in discords fierce by others, 
Gave forth one note beyond all skill of words 
And chimed together—we are brothers; 
0, poem unsurpassed ! it ran 
All round the world unlocking man to man. 


ll. 

France is too poor to pay alone 

The service of that ample spirit ; 
Paltry seem low dictatorship and throne 

If balanced with thy simple merit; 

They had to thee been rust and loss, 
Thy aim was higher, thou hast climbed a cross. 
J. Re Le 
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Special Correspondence of the Tribune. 
The Position of Parties in France. 

The Revolution and its Ideas—The Reaction—The 
Democratic Republicans—The Socialists—The As- 
Soctationists—The Communists—The Party of the 
People—Their Strength in the Country. 

Panis, July 13, 1848. 

Messrs. Greeley & McElrath: 


A succinct statement of the principles and aims of 
« Various parties that now divide the public in France 
will perhaps cast some light on her present condition 
&* wellas on her future prospects. With your per- 
jussion I will attémpt to put the readers of the Tri- 

a in possession of the state of things in this 


| 











To get a clear idea of the subject, we must recur to 





LL he ene 


the Revolution of February, for there the whole of the 


present movement takesits date. That Revolution 
masa suing parts, an accident ee 
The most . in the Chamber of Deputies 


were only laboring for electoral reform, and had no 
expectation of the advent of a Republic. Lamartine 
himself did not look for a Revolution. Two days be- 
fore it broke out, a gentleman in private life waited 
upon him and told him that it must come, and that he 
ought to be prepared to go boldly and strongly for a 
Republic based on the guaranty of popular rights be- 
yond those recognized by the old republicans or by any 
existing Republican Government. New times demand- 
ed new measures, he was told. He was not at all 
sure that such a Revolution was about to take place, 
nor could he see his way clear if it should. If he 
did not expect it, who of all the public leaders could 
have expected it? 

Well, it came ; and the first thing it did was to shove 
the old party hacks and party leaders quite aside. The 
prominent men ot the Opposition in the Chamber, such 
as Thiers and Odilon Barret, were dropped by it into 
unimportance and obscurity. It was a Revolution 
against them as well as against Louis Philippe. When 
it struck, they were endeavoring to repeat the old farce 
under a new name. They were doing their best to 
put the Count of Paris on the Throne, which was only 
another way to keep the power in the hands of Louis 
Philippe, when the mob from the Tuileries came and 
drove them out—sent for that purpose by one of those 
seeming chances that occur at such crises to change 
the face of the world and give new epochs to History. 
So the Republic was proclaimed ; its watchwords were 
uttered: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ; Education and 
Employment guaranteed to all; Labor organized so 
that the workman shall have his fair share ot the profits, 
and not drudge out his life:'to make his employer’ rich 
while he remains poor ; Justice and Brotherhood made 
the basis of Society. New watchwords these, caught 
from the teachings and spirit of Christ—ideas that have 
long struggled for a foothold in the world,but have not 
before found any party, or any nation, to take them 
for its own! Now France has adopted them, and at 
a great moment which only Providence was prepared 
for! Can she ever forget or disown them ? 

The Republic thus born in Paris, was received as a 
gift of destiny through all France. The old Republi- 
cans welcomed it as the object of hopes long deferred 
and almost extinguished ; the mass of the population 
accepted it with enthusiasm, and the party leaders of 
every color could only give in their adhesion as soon as 
possible. Whatan immense number of sudden con- 
versions to Republicanism followed. 
perienced the change in the most surprising manner ; 
no matter what their opinions the day before, they woke 
up in the morning zealous rs of the Republic, 
and even against the new principles of practical fra- 
ternity which it had adopted, they had not a single 
word to say. 

But no sooner was the first consternation of the 
change over than these gentlemen perceived that they 
were not in office, and that in the prevailing tendencies 
of public feeling they could not getin. Moreover, the 
new principles they did not ike; their triumph would 
be fatal to the designs of all those who so shortly be- 
fore had occupied the most prominent and profitable 
positions. They must then oppose them, react against 
them, and, if possible, put them down. On this basis 
grew up what is called,in general terms, the party of 
the reaction, or the re-actionary party. It was and is 
composed of men and parties who, before the Revolu- 
tion, stood in various relations of hostility or friend- 
ship to each other, but who are now united for the 
common purpose of putting down the ideas proclaimed 
at the beginning of the Republic. The Carlists, the 
Philippists, those devoted to the restoration of the Em- 
pire, as the sole means of glory to France, or of ag- 
grandizement to themselves, the political tricksters who 
fish best in troubled waters, honest men doubtful of the 
future ; timid proprietors suspecting this new doctrine 
of Fraternity would exhaust their money bags; econ- 
omists, whose theories it contradicted ; business men, 
whose traffic was ruined by the Revolution; sincere 
Churchmen, fearing mischief in this temporalizing of 
the Christian dogma—all these, with many others, 
were gradually brought together into the ranks of the 
Reaction. They did not form the majority of the na- 
tion, but they had with them the old politicians who 
know how to pull the wires and to gain over the mass 
of indifferent men who go with eitherside as the case 
may be. 

I do not mean that these elements were all fused to- 
gether, that there was a regular organization of the 
Reaction, and that each one of its members reorgan- 
ized himself as such. ‘The old distinctions in reality 
preserved themselves ; there was simply a codperation 
for the one common purpose, the rejection of the prin- 
ciple of the Republic. The majority of the party were 
and still are opposed to any Republic ; in their hearts 
they prefer the Monarchy, the Empire, the Regency, 
anything thatis not the Government of the People. 
But it was not safe to react directly against the Repub- 
lic, which the instinct of the nation had embraced so 
decidedly ; they are obliged to be content with oppo- 
sing thisnew Democracy and Socialism, proclaimed 
and accepted indeed by the same instinct at the very 
moment of its highest inspiration, but not yet so clear 
to the general understanding. Having cleared these 
strange ideas out of the way, their chance of getting 
rid of the Republic altogether would be very much in- 
creased. 

Against the Provisional Government the Reaction 
proceeded cautiously. At first it scarcely raised an 
opposing whisper ; it waited to see what these men 
would do. Presently, seeing that they were talking 
instead of acting, at the right moment it opened upon 
them the batteries of calumny and misrepresentation, 
and summoned the whole conservative interest to stop 
the movement which had already lost something of its 
momentum. Against Louis Blanc especially they di- 
rected the atiack, for he it was who most decidedly 
represented the hated ideas. He, on the other hand, 
having the best opportunity in the world to do some- 
thing to show what power of good for all classes of so- 
ciety there was in these ideas, made fine speeches at 
the Luxembourg, full of the most admirable statements 
of the doctrine of Human Brotherhood, but had not 
practical talent to organize anything better than the 
National Workshops, 

The Election came on, and in that the Reaction was 
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busy. ‘They lost not a single move, while the new 

teverywhere. In fact, the people who had 
faith in the latter often did not vote atall. They did 
not believe the Election could turn out in favor of the 
Democratic and Social Republic which they had fought 
for in February, and so in many cases abstained from 
taking partin it. Beside, they were unused to the 
whole business of elections ; to vote was a new thing, 
which they did not understand. A good illustration 
of the popalar ignorance on this subject in France, and 
in all Europe, occurred at Vienna only week before 
last. An Election of a Delegate to the National As- 
sembly at Frankfort took place in one of the Districts 
of the City which contains some thousands of voters. 
The polls were open during the day; all due notice 
had béen given, and there was nothing to prevent a 
full turn-out of the electors. The whole number of 
votes deposited was nine! So much for German 
knowledge of the value of the elective franchise. In 
France it is better, but instances similar to the above 
were not wanting. 

At any rate, the election in France was decidedly in 
favor of the Reaction. It now had the majority in the 
Chamber, and the Republic of the 24th of February 
no longer existed, except in name. In various ways 
the people expressed their dissatisfaction at this result. 
But they were not led by men who understood the 
great ideas of February, or whose personal character 
was such as their ideas demanded in their representa- 
tives and martyrs. They were not wise and patient 
in their opposition to the reaction, but shall we blame 
them for that? Was it not enough to justify their im- 
patience that they saw the Reaction triumphant, the 
Revolution disowned, the Republic of February shuffled 
aside by its enemies to make way for a totally different 
thing which they were putting in its place? Was it 
not enough that they were starving, and that the fra- 
ternal institutions which should abolish starvation were 
being put out of sight and out of mind by these men of 
the reaction? Before we utterly condemn the people 
of Paris for the 15th of May and the days of June, we 
must remember what brought the.n to that pitch of de- 
spairand hatred. They were wrong, at any rate; 
very wrong, taking their acts by themselves without 
owe to their antecedent provocatives. But when we 
lodk at the whole series of events, we must pity and 
regret more than we blame. The Government they 
were attempting to overthrow was a legitimate one, 
but on that point they could not reason ; in due time, 
by patient effort, they might have changed the public 

tions and put men of their own choice into pow- 
er ; but that was a long process, for which starving and 
hope men could not wait. Accordingly, they built 
barricades, and died on them by the hands of their 
, while their brothers died by theirs: the Mtter 
fell in defence of public order and of the lawful Govern- 
t: the former in asserting the right to live ; they 
the sacred ideas of February. Well it was that 
did not conquer for them! 
ow, while we condemn the insurrection as a great 
outrage against order and progress, we should not fail 
to put ourselves for a moment in the position of the in- 
surgents. What sort of a patience should they culti- 
vate when the Republic was betrayed, and in its be- 
trayal the people consigned again to the misery, the 
want, the ignorance, the disease, the degradation 
which they had already so long suffered, and which 
February, as by a Divine inspiration, had promised that 
they should suffer no more? And then at every cor- 
ner were the agents of the accursed intriguers—of the 
very men who in the reaction had provoked the whole 
difficulty, with cunning promises of help, of success, 
and stories of enormous designs of oppression on the 
part of the Assembly, to urge the people on: can we 
wonder at the insurrection? Can we speak of it as 
nothing more than a vast crime on the part of the peo- 
ple?) Why, rather what honest and impetuous man 
among them but must have taken his post on the bar- 
ricades in June, just as he had done in February ? 

To the reaction the insurrection of June has been a 
godsend ; nothing could have been more opportune; in 
fact it was just what it desired, just what all its opera- 
tions had tended to produce. The affair of the 15th 
of May had helped it greatly; but the insurrection 
crowned all its efforts, and put France completely into 
its hands. The ideas of February died from public 
life with the surrender of the last barricade in the Fau- 
bourg Saint Antoine, and hereafter it proclaims that the 
Republic is to be only a moderate and rational one, 
with no Utopias, no impossibilities, no Socialism. Such 
is the purpose of the reaction. The nation is with 
them; the Departments sent their thousands up to 
Paris to put down the insurrection ; the entire middle 
class turned out against it ; the insurgents are in prison 
or in such graves as chance or the battalions that dis- 
patched them at midnight or at daybreak may have 
provided ; and the notions that in February gained pos- 
session of the public and the Government, are disgrac- 
ed and proscribed. The Republic then formed is dead, 
and to confess its principles is not only a disgrace but a 
danger. What more do the reaction wish for? No 
doubt they will show in time. 

In this crisis, what are the different parties in the 
Assembly—what are their organs among the public 
journals—and how far are they supported by the coun- 
try? This isthe question which we have been prepar- 
ing to answer. 

In the first place, as we have seen, there are the two 
great general divisions of the reaction and the Repub- 
licans of February. These still exist both in the Cham- 
ber and throughout the nation, though the former con- 
trols a large proportion of the journals and is daily 
gaining possession of the Executive authority. But as 
the great purpose of this party is accomplished, its di- 
visions, as well as those of the other side, become of 
more importance as they are now beginning to act for 
themselves, The reaction has up to now moved as 
one body ; the men of February were earlier divided 
into separate sections and parties. 

In the first place there is the extreme wing of the 
Reaction ; this comprises the monarchists of all 
shades, who are ready to labor together up to a certain 
point when they will split, each to pursue his own spe- 
cial object. The present design of this body is to put 
Thiers into power, as the man best fitted to represent 
both antagonism to the Revolution and its ideas, and 
that principle of brute force and violence which is with 
them the basis of Government. ‘Tending to the same 
end with the monarchical section is the more moderate 
branch, only this portion may be said to have no direct 
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aspirations for a monarchical government, though not 
likely to regret it should it be brought about. The 
whole reaction then, has the present purpose, namely, 
the elevation of Thier¥ to the supreme power. This 
they pursue with all their means. Not an arm in their 
well-furnished arsenal of political weapons and party 
tricks but is dexteriously put to use. Not a day but 
achieves something toward the great design. That 
they will succeed is far from improbable, though their 
adversaries are on the alert. They possess the most 
influential journals, such as the Débats,the Constitu- 
tionnel, the Siecle, the Univers and others. In fact, 
the Conservative press generally makes common cause 
with them. They are likely to gain their point, too, 
from the fact that Thiers is known to be a man of tal- 
ent, a sort of men who are not abundant in the party. 
Moreover, his triumph would only be the logical com- 
pletion of the whole reactionary movement. With 
him at the head of affairs, the Republic of February 
will have found its perfect opposite. The generosity 
and noble enthusiasm of Lamartine, the fraternity and 
association of Louis Blanc, no less generous and no 
more practical than Lamartine, could not have a more 
thorough contrast than in the meanness of such a skil- 
ful political gambler, such a heartless intriguer as M. 
Thiers. 

On the other side there are the two divisions of the 
Democratic Republicans and the Socialists. The for- 
mer are true men of February, such as Dupont de 
l’Eure, Garnier-Pages and Lamartine. They believe 
in the Republic from the bottom of their hearts, and 
have no selfish schemes behind the curtain. They are 
not Socialists, accept no Social theory, and do not pro- 
fess faith in any special scheme of Social Reform. At 
the same time they know that measures must be taken 
to educate the laboring classes and raise them out of 
their present position. They chusaccept the great aim 
of the Socialists: they sympathize with them in their 
devotion to the welfare of the poor, as the dictate not 
only of humanity, but of expediency. They are wil- 
ling to see, and aid in, the trial of any reasonable ex- 
periment which promises to secure education, employ- 
ment and comfort to the laboring classes and to all 
classes. ‘They admit the duty of Society, and of the 
State as the responsible organization of Society, to pro- 
vide that no man shall suffer for want of work, or shall 
be compelled to work at starving wages. They donot 
deny the justice of the demand made by the laboring 
classes for the abolition of the exploitation of man by 
man ; that is, of the wages system, whereby the profit 
of one man’s labor is the booty of another. At the 
same time they have not given in their adherence 
to any proposed mode of affecting the abolition of 
this system, and do not admit the truth of the meth- 
od ot Founer, Cabet, Louis Blanc, or any other So- 
cialist. 

The organs of this party, among the Paris Press, are 
such papers as La Reforme, the Bien Public, (Lamar- 
tine’s paper,) and the National. ‘The latter, which 
was formerly edited by Marrast, and which, before the 
Revolution, stoutly opposed Socialism, is an evidence 
of the strong tendency of this whole Republican body 
to the Social views. Within a week it has published a 
series of able articles on Association, in which it thor- 
oughly and decidedly took the ground that the associ- 
ation of Labor, Capital and Talent offers the only sat- 
isfactory solution of the present problem of Society in 
France. Without assuming the name of any sect or 
teacher, the National, in these articles, as it has done 
in others that it has recently published, adopts the views 
of the Organization of Industry which have so often 
been stated by The Tribune in America. The Bier 
Public does not go so far: La Reforme is more popu- 
lar and violent in its spirit and less able intellectually 
than either of the other journals I have spoken of, but 
still inclines to Socialism. It is certain, indeed, that 
the Republican papers, and the party for which they 
speak, are moving in that direction. In truth, if they 
move at all, they must move that way, for here in 
France the Social question has really the first rank in 
importance, and the arrangements of political organi- 
zation are only secondary. The Republic of February 
recognized this: the triumph of the Reaction has con- 
sisted simply in making the political question the only 
question, and killing the social one off altogether, just 
as they have killed the insurgents. This is the point 
at issue between them and the Republicans. 

Next to the Democratic Republicans are the Social- 
ists proper. Most prominent among them are the 
Phalansterians, or as we say in America, the Associa- 
tionists or Fourierists. They have been for a long 
time engaged in disseminating their views here, and 
have for some years had a daily journal and a month- 
ly magazine devoted to that purpose, besides an exten- 
sive book-publishing establishment. They have a 
large number of writers in various ways enlisted in their 
cause, and thus possess the means of acting with 
power upon public opinion. Up to the Revolution, no 
other school of Socialists have possessed these means 
to any extent. Cabet, the leader of the Communists, 
had published a few books and made many disciples ; 
several other writers of a Socialistic character, more or 
less strongly marked, had done the same ; but none of 
these parties had a daily newspaper as their organ. 
Since the Revolntion almost every one of them has had 
its daily paper, though now the reaction has summari- 
ly stopped them all. 

The Phalansterians did not expect the Revolution 
any more than did the politicians, ‘They had not lab- 
bored to produce it, though they had felt the oppression 
of the monarchy, for the reason that political changes 
were not a part of their system. They were aiming 
solely at a Social Reform, thoroughly pacific in its 
character, to be achieved by means of a practical exper- 


iment of an Association on asmall scale. They asi- 
ed no national overturns, no convulsions ruining the 
business and stopping the industry of the people. Their 
simple measures of Industrial Reform were not incom- 


patible with a monarchy, nor indeed with any form of 
Government not entirely despotic. Their sympathies 
were most keenly with the people, {but were not ex- 
pended on them alone. In their view all humanity 
was plunged in One common abyss of falseness and suf- 
fering, and the problem was not to discover the means 
of elevating a single class, but of securing to all class- 
es the blessings of education, independence, security 
and happiness. Their fina! aim wasa universal reform 
in the Social relations of men which should elevate 
whole classes, communities, races, and finally the 
whole world, into a higher condition of intelligence, 
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morality and well-being, and this not by revolationary | Beside these two grent divisions, there 
bet bangle cod ual means. mY , sand other shades of Socialism which have not space 
# But when the Revolution came, these Social Reform- |to describe iy. Enough to say that each of 
ers not only welcomed it but identified themselves with | these systems and varieties has its book or books, and 
it with their whole soul. They had never stood aloof | that each book has its readers and da , alsa its 
from the people or fromany part of them ; and now | disciples. Since the Revolution, the books that 
the people had accomplished a vietory in the name of | have had any sale have been those of the Socialists, and 
Humanity, and called on all to share in the triumph. | they have been devoured with inconceivable avidity. 

The monarchy had turned a deafear to both their ar-| Our list is closed properly with what we will call the 
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guments and their warnings ; the Revolution proclaim- | Party of the People. ‘This is also a list party, 
ed as its motto those very principles of Social justice | but is not in accord with either the ists on 
which they had so long striven to inculcate. They had | the one hand, or the Communists on the sr. In its 
sadly witnessed the vices of the old order, its Praslin | ranks, or near them, are men who are pr dly So- 
murder and Teste official corruption, and had made | cialists, as well as those who refuse the title. This 
them texts to prove the rottenness of modern civiliza- | party has a great deal of ability among its)writers, and 
tion. With the Revolution came the promise, or rath- | is stronger both in men of talent and in méans that is 
er the very dawn of a new Order. But more than |commonly supposed. It is the extreme ition to 


this, they had for years proclaimed the necessity of | the Re-action, and meditates meeting th violence of 
emancipating the people from the slavery of wages | that party by violence in turn. It would, in case of 
and of organizing Labor on fair terms of joint-profit to | need, ring again the tocsin of insurrection, and pro- 
the canitalists, laborers and directors,and now the Rev- | ceed to try the Conquest of the People’s Rights by 
olution began by announcing that organization as one of | means of Civil War. A part of it only were engaged 
its first purposes. Of course the Associationists accep- | in the insurrection, but the sympathies and wishes o 
ted it without reserve ; they have been faithful to their | all were with them. I said that all of this party were 
pledges. From that moment they have not flinched | not Socialists, but all of them agree that the Emanci- 
from the principles and aims which the Republic de- | pation of the Laboring Classes from the uncertainty 
clared to be its own at the outset,—They have served | and the burdens of the Wages System is the first mea- 
them late and early, have defended them in their publi- | sure of the new Republic which they hope for, and are 
cations, have advocated them at the clubs, and have | ready to die for. About the practical means of bring- 
done the utmost in their power to make the people un- | ing about this emancipation, after they shall have 
derstand and feel them as the principles of the Repub- | gained the victory, their ideas are either vague and 
lic and of all true Progress. Against the reaction the | undefined, or else more or less inconsistent with each 
Democratie Pacifique has from the first been watch- | other. Amongthe prominent writers of this party 
ful and fearless. It has exposed their designs and | are Pierre Leroux, Proudhon and Lamennais; its real 
warned them of the consequences. It has never failed | leaders are still in the mass of the people, unknown, 
to tell them that their course was a dangerous one to | perhaps to themselves. Thisis the true Revolutionary 
the peace and prosperity of France, and a hypocritical | party, and no one knows its whole power; for it has 
one if they professed to accept the Republic. Before | the circumstances of the country, the popular impulses, 
the insurrection, it told them of the danger and spared | and all the chances of disturbance on its side. Against 
no effort to have it averted by the only possible means, | the rich and their property it entertains a deep hostili- 
namely, by giving to the people the opportunity and | ty, and, if it ever gains the power, will proceed to put 
aid they asked to form Industrial Associations, or by | the most Radical measures in practice in that regard. 
at least manifesting some sympathy with their suffer- | I do not see in them any bloodthirstiness, or any desire 
ings and some inclination to attempt to relieve them. | to repeat the scenes of the old Revolution. It would 
To this the Re-action paid no other attention than to |be property they would strike at, not life ; but in 
mark the Democratie for its vengence whenever the | striking at the one popular fanaticism would easily 
opportunity should come. In the troubles hitherto, on | get beyond their control and strike at the other also. 
the 15th of May andin all the time after that there Extremes meet, and this party are desirous that 
was nothing for them to take hold of, for the Demo- | Thiers should gain his point. ‘Thus they have a com- 
cratie, true to its name, spoke always in behalf of peace, | mon desire with the Re-action. They wish it, how- 
conciliation and the maintenance of order. ever, in order that the new Revolution, which they re- 
g- The insurrection which had been predicted broke | gard as the only means of saving the Republic, may 
out, and the Associationists of Paris and their organ | burst out the sooner. With Thiers at the head of af- 
were found as ever faithful at once to the cause of the | fairs, the majority of the whole nation would be in arms 
people and to that of peace and public order. To the |to overthrow the Government ina month. In the 
former they urged the futility of such a struggle ; it | peaceful Growth of ideas, the gradual elevation of the 
was not by arms and blood that justice and fraternity | People,and the establishment of the Rights of Labor, 
could be established. In the National Assembly Vic- | by experiments and associations of private parties, 
tor Considerant, who is the only Associationist but | formed! under the State, but no: by it, and in the pres- 
one in that body, vainly entreated the majority to send | sure of its own necessities on the State itself, they have 
a proclamation, inviting the people to lay down their | no faith. In this they differ totally from the Associa- 
arms, along with the decree putting the city in a state | tionists, who look up to peaceful measures to gain their 
af siege and making Gen. Cavaignac Dictator. Had | ends. 
his advice been followed, much of the bloodshed would | ‘To sum up—there is the Re-action attempting to 
have been spared. During the sanguinary struggle, | stifle the Social question, and make Thiers President. 
the articles of the Democratie were admurable for their | Théy are supported more or less by the Conservative 
spirit and manner. Alone of all the press ot Paris, it | interest of the nation. 
told the truth to both parties, and of both parties. Then the Democratic Republicans ; that is, those 
While it supported the authorities in the measures nec- | who still cling to the Republic of February ; not So- 
essary to quell the insurrection and restore order, and | cialists, but friendly in greater or less degrees tc the 
had only condemnation for the attempt of the insur- | Socialism of the Associationists. This party is not 
gents it was far from speaking of them with that fero- | just now a very large one in numbers, the insurreétion 
city which characterized the organs of the Re-action. | having driven away many of its adherents over to the 
I: said that they were greviously in error—that the | Re-action, but it is morally powerful. 
slaughter they was causing was terrible, but who had| Gen. Cavaignac does not belong to either of these 
endeavored to prevent it? Notthe Assembly nor any | parties, but has some attachment to both. He inclines 
portion of the majority. Accordingly the Democratie | however, more to the latter than the former. 
did not excuse them from all share in the evil. Then there are the Associationists. This isperhaps 
While the Associationists have thus maintained an | the smallest in numbers of all the parties, but it exer- 
independent course through this trying crisis, having | cises a decided influence on all the others. The Dem- 
sympathy for the sufferers on both sides and doing full | ocratie Pacifique is now, without exaggeration, the 
justice to both, it is not surprising that they should not | ablest journal in Paris, and by its ability, the indepen- 
have found favor with either. Insuch an emergency | dence of its tone, the peacefulness of its spirit, the hu- 
anything like independence is an offence. The Re- | manity of its aims, it mainiains in some sort the bal- 
action hate the Democratie and the party it represents, | ance among the various conflicting tendencies, 
because it exposes its intrigues and designs, because it | The Communists and other classes of Socialists in- 
dares tospeak in terms of compassion of the people, | cline to what I have called the Party of the People, 
and because it still maintains the banner of the Re- | and in the struggle will be found on its side. The 
public of February. The people in their turn accuse | whole body of the working classes is in this party, and 
it of cowardice and half-wayness because it was not | as I showed in my last letter, a very large portion of 
with them in their plot and behind che barricades. The | the middle class will soon join it. The army of dis- 
Re-action would suppress it to-day for its freedom, | contented and uneasy spirits which always exists in 
were not Cavaignac a personal friend of Considerant’s | France, as well as elsewhere, also belong toit. It is 
and an obstacle in the execution of such a wish ; the |a strong party, and when it next raises the standard of 
people and the ultra Socialists regard it as a worthless | revolt, will not so easily be put down. Indeed, it may 
sheet which they would have consigned to general con- | well be doubted whether it will not put down its oppo- 
tempt, that being their mode of suppressing a journal. | nents. Time only can prove that point. 
But there is a growing party which appreciate and hon- Meanwhile between these two great parties of vio- 
or its judiciousness and faithfulness to its ideas. Its | lence, the Re-action and the People, what becomes of 
real influence has increased from the independence | the Republic of February? It is not dead but sleep- 
which it has so nobly preserved at so difficult a time. | eth. Cc. A. D. 
And when the commotion is over, its course will be re- . 
membered with gratitude by many who now regard it The Era of aeidaaieaitae rier 


with hatred or dislike. New-Orteans, July 19th, 1848. 


The series of Socialists in France present a great 
variety of differentshades of doctrine and sentiment.| Messrs. Evirors:—Though pressed by trouble- 


The Associationists stand at one extreme ; the Com- | some and incessant business, I cannot resist the tempta- 
munists may be taken as the other. Of this body M. | tion of dropping you a few lines on the prospect offer- 


Cabet is well known as the chief. He is a man o cs 4 
blameless persona! character, as I am informed, about ed to the success of Fourierism by the establishment 


sixty years of age, and of a very benevolent counte- |f the National Workshops (Ateliers Nationauz) in 
nance, to which white hairs add dignity and sweet- | France. 
ness. His theory is that of absolute Community, of] Little do the enemies of Socialism dream that the 


Property ; his model the Apostolic Church. He Saf : 
deduces his system from Christianity, and declares establishment of these Workshops is in reality one of 


that his only purpose is to carry the precepts of | the “ issues” from civilization pointed out by Fourier. 
the Savicur into the relations and institutions of men. | They will however, of necessity, cause mankind to 
He is a Christian Communist, and as such a man of | emerge from their present deplorable condition into 


peace. He isa great favorite with the people, for : mail 
they feel his sincerity and love him for the devotion of ! the reign of Association. 
The proof is at hand. 


many years to the good of the human family, accord- 
ing to hisconvictions. Unlike the Phalansterians, he It has been proclaimed in France as a consequence 


does not attempt to conciliate the interests of proper- | of the revolution, as a necessity growing out of the 


ty, or of the more fortunate classes. He labors for - y : 
: . - ti s man in 
the people first, and addresses himself to them. He is present condition of the working classes, that 


. » . . ” 

not a man of talent ; as a speaker he is tedious, repeat- | society has the unalienable “right to labor ;” and every 
ing himself over and over again ; the popular mind 1s | operative has henceforth the privilege of knocking at 
not wearied by ae oe — ees by = the door of Government, to demand work and its 
repetitions, while itis moved and gained over by his . ‘ 
; . ' ce the wor ave become an inte- 

@ncerity and warmth. Latterly, Cabet has exercised Hen orkshops h 

an immense influence here. His club, or lecture room | gral part of the governmental apparatus ; and what- 
was open two or three times a week in the largest hall } ever political changes France may undergo, this new, 

of the city, and was always crowded, though the place {hy humane institution cannot be suppressed without 
is said to hold six thousand persons. He has done 
much to excite and strengthen in the people the con- F 
viction that they are plundered by the old system of | Workmen to discontent and revolt. 

Labor, and that resolution not to be forced back to The enemies of Association seem already instinct- 
’ 

ent eee so arene in = etenrettion. His ively to feel this. They talk of scattering the work- 

ence has been checked, somewhat, by the recent . . . : : . 

eee ; ; men in all directions upon the public works in different 


events, but still remains powerful. ‘The most effec- eer , 
tive opponents of his views of property have been the ! parts of France. How such an attempt at this will be 


Assoc'ationists received by the operatives, it is doubtful. 





wages. 


rousing hundreds of thousands of hungry and hardy 
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arate from their families. 
Wives and children must be admitted. Hence a social 
centre, a home, will be formed within the body of the 
workshop. From this contact, common centres of re- 
union for pleasure and business, circles, lectures, libra- 
ries, schools &c., will grow up among the congregated 
workmen. 


the national workshops must improve. 
mon interest of the governers and the governed. 


Will they |i9g their own opinions on this point from the article 


- 








Will they 


which they cannot earn fair wages? These are ques- 
tions time and circumstances wiil solve ; but indepen- 
dently of these doubts, it remains certain that no 
dispersion can be so great as to make the number 
placed at each point so insignificant, within itself, as 
to leave it powerless in both a physical and mora 
point of view. Besides, though dispersed, the work- 
men will have common interests, their votes, their 
friends, and the progress of Associative ideas. Their 
rights and their welfare will therefore command atten- 
tion, 

I go however, much too far in admitting so great a 
division of the numbers now collected in the national 
workshops of Paris, Lyons, &c. The project of send- 
ing the operatives to labor in different parts of the 
country, is purely accidental; and does not grow out 
of any well understood design of enemies seeking to 
divide and conquer. It will not therefore be carried 
on in such a way as to present any serious obstacle to 
the consequences I anticipate, and am about to devel- 
op. Onthe contrary, we hear already of industrial 


| farms, government manufactories, &c. 


Whatever course is taken in relation to national 
workshops, the following results are inevitable. 

Justice must and will be done to the workmen. 

Government will necessarily seek to preserve 
quiet and to do this the operatives must be made con- 
tent. 

Government will seek all means to solve all ques- 
tions of economy. 

To resolve these questions of content, peace and 


economy, a serious study of the theoretical and practi- 
cal laws of Association is inevitable. 
way of avoiding a tangible solution: thousands of hu- 
man beings are placed together in one undertaking: 
they are there—you cannot disown or destroy them : 
their rights are acknowledged, you are. therefore, 
BOUND, to organize and employ them to the best advan- 
tage. 
you are forced to find the true answer to the problem. 
On one side is anarchy and bloodshed ; on the other 
only one resting place ; the happiness of those whose 
care you have undertaken. 
member that the motto of the mass of mankind hence- 
forth will continue to be “ Du travail ou la mort.”— 
In these trials what is to be the fate of Fourierism ? 
Already have the doctrines of Louis Blanc, who ad- 
vocates “ Communism,” been discarded. An equal 
division of the price or fruits of common labor has 
been found unjust and impracticable. 
of the national workshops have themselves protested 
against it ; and task-work has been substituted. Each 
is to be rewarded according to his merit. 
first triumph of Fourierism. 


There is no 


Many trials, many blunders wiil be made ; but 


To work then, and re- 


The workmen 


This is the 
The rest will follow. 


The operatives cannot be treated as felons, kept sep- 
These must be admitted. 


For these collections of men, women and children, 


proper buildings must be provided. Associative archi- 
tecture must therefore be studied and practised. 


The immense advantages in an economical point of 


view, of associated kitchens, ovens and tables; of 
provisioning on a large scale, at once become evident 
and inevitable. 


Now suppose (as it must happen) that, at the end of 


the year, some one of the national workshops should 
nett all expenses, and produce a surplus, will the gov- 
erment pocket it ? 
producers. 


No. It will be divided among the 


Then, how will manufactories and farms established 


on private capital, be able to compete with this ? There 
is no possible answer but one: “ Association of labor, 
capital and talent.” Fourierism. 


With these elements can it be denied that the best 


method of Association will be sought for? Can it be, 
that, amid so many trials, and in presence of such im- 
perious necessity, and with the profound studies of 
Fourier and others, the true answer will not be found? 


Progress is the law of man, and the organization of 
It is the com- 


The face of society is, therefore, on the eve of a 


great and astonishing change. The Era of guarantism 
has commenced. The age of civilization will soon 
yield to a higher order of things—Association, and the 
predictions of Fourier are realized. The “ Egress” 
from civilization is found. 


Yours, truly, CoLuens. 





For the Harbinger. 
Explanatory. 


To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


I senttwo communications to the Harbinger, both 


of which, I see by the last number, have been suppress- 
ed, while at the same time, they are unfavorably com- 
mented upon. 


Permit me to say, gentlemen, that I 


have been misapprehended in both, not only as to sense 
and import, but what I regret more, and sincerely re- 
gret, as to tone and aim. The readers of the Harbin- 
ger, must infer from your remarks on the first, that it 
was an attack on Association, or the particular point 
in it objected to ; dictated by an unfriendly spirit, and 
characterized by a censorious manner. 
will give them an opportunity, at your leisure, of form- 


I hope you 
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T sought in it to contribute my share to the cause 4, 


pointing out, in a candid manner to candid men, with 
ereanh and by rational argument, a point on which 

I conceived, its theory was incorrect, having always 
tought, Messrs. Editors, that those were not the wors, 
fiends of any cause, who undertake the somewha; 
dingerous task of making known to it its own fanj: 
For the sake of my original intention, as well as now 
from a personal feeling, I hope the objection of its 
lexgth may be overcome, and that it may be permite, 
toappear in your columns. Indeed 1 do not under. 
stand you as positively declining this. 

} must further say, and I hope I shall be permitted ;, 
say to the readers of the Harbinger, that the animus 
of ny second communication, has also been Misap. 
preaended. It wasan attempt to expose, pleasantly, 
one of your correspondents (J. W.) who had cited , 
sentence from Swedenborg incorrectly, and then turp. 
ed ii against those who are endeavouring to realize hi, 
doctines. His article admitted of being treated wi), 
grav: moral rebuke, if I preferred another way of deal. 
ing vith it, I may put to you I think, Messrs. Editors, 
the question of the Roman poet—ridentem dicere yp. 
rum,quid vetat. Had any ohe chosen to complain 
seriously of the injustice done to “Swedenborgians” by 
J. W., the Harbinger, which surely does not mean to 
open its columns to what can be said against these peo- 
ple, aad shut them to all that can be replied in thei; 
behal, would not have declined the communication. 
Whythen should the one in question have been refys. 
ed? Must vindication, of necessity, always go in bus. 
kins? There were some things about your correspon. 
dent’scommunication, which seemed to me better trea:. 
ed on the principle of the laughing satirist—ridiculup, 
acri fertius ac melius. This may account also tor 
the aricle’s not “drawing toahead.” I sought to keep 
all ill humors out of it, and rather than head, give ;; 
point; aad it is matter of concern to me, that I ay 
thought to have forged my weapon in malice ; for there 
is malice in every sneer. 

I do mt complain that this communication has bee; 
declined Editorshave a despotic control over the 
columns of their paper, though like other despotisms, 
it is notalways exercised in justice. But I do thinki: 
good catse of complaint, as well as an unusual thing, 
where aty desire to show courtesy is felt, to stop one’s 
mouth, md at the same time beat him for speaking. 

Thereis one imputation from which I especially de- 
sire to berelieved, which is of having put forth in the 
communitation any exclusive claims of being the New 
Church m behalf of those commonly styled Sweder- 
borgians. If printed it would speak for itself on ths 
point ; but judging from the more decided tone of dis. 
approbation in the critigue upon it, that there are in- 
surmountable objections to its appearance in the Hzer- 
binger, I must ask to be permitted, through the present 
one, to deny that it contains, either expressly, or by ary 
fair implication the bigoted sentiments your reader: 
must now suppose it te contain. A. E. F. 








A Thoroughly Respectable Man, 


Louis Phillippe was, accordingly, when seated on the 
throne, what throughout his whole liie he had previou:- 
ly been—a thoroughly respectable mm. It is strange, 
that, being such, he should have acqured the succes- 
sive characters of an hypocrite, a traitor, a tyrant, and 
a felon;—to sink, at present, the broker, as implied in 
the term respectable? Not at all strange. The re- 
spectable man, to begin with, is essentially aypocritic 
Above all things he respected appearances. The 
are what he would at every hazard preserve, A! 
points of decent convention are to him sanctitie, He 
judges of matters by the outside. His sympatiy is 
exclusigely confined to externals. The man wh) a 
good coat and a fair lodging will obtain credit Wb 
him—the man who keeps a gig may dispense whi 
every other merit. But poor artizans, such as descri’ 
ed by M. Louis Blanc, who herd together in dirty 2- 
leys, situated below the level of crowded streets, wher 
the atmosphere is cold and damp as in a cellar, and 
the ground so filthy that you slip rather than walk 
down it ; vegetating in rooms with dripping walls, wi) 
narrow lattices, floors covered with thick dirt, wher 
the fetid air is poison ; unwashed, not half-fed, hal- 
clothed in old garments, pale, blotched, and bruised, 
their eyes red and sunken or injured by scrofulov: 
ophthalmia ;—these vittims of an exterminating co!- 
petition are the horror of the respectable man. ! 
course it is all their own fault, their own improvidenct : 
they will not be respectable, and society cannot help". 
He will not see that a certain proportion of the pop- 
lation is necessarily doomed to this condition by the 
system of society itself; but then, by the self-same 
system his own respectability is maintained. He thert- 
fore thinks of—sees about—the outcasts of comforts 
little as possible—would totally ignore them if b¢ 
could: disregards their complaints, and utterly rep¥4!- 
ates their claims, until they are heard in riot, insurrec- 
tion, revolution: when, in his turn, by the justice °! 
Heaven, he likewise is called upon to suffer. Not bu! 
that the respectable man is capable of self-sacrifice. 
For his own future benefit, he will cut himself off {ro™ 
many present pleasures. Louis Philippe lived with bs 
faithful Baudoin, in Switzerland, on eighteen pence * 
day, (nine pence each) and yet preserved appearanc®* 
so well, as to be enabled to apply successfully for 4 P'° 
fessorship ; and when consequently enacting the '¢' 
ot a schoolmaster, performed his part with such P'*- 
cision a8 to become entitled to special certiticates 
character. Others might do the same. But oth¢™ 
have not the consciousness of princely descent and \ 
hope of regaining lost possessions. Without such ce? 
sciousness and hope, others, however, have done the 
same. But all are not constituted alike ; and for °”* 
who triumphs over circumstances, ninety-nine pe" 
in the conflict; and though with the one the respe¢'* 
ble man perhaps sympathizes, for the ninety-nine ° 
has small compassion. Here was the fault of Lows 
Philippe and the middle classes; and thus the thit'Y- 
three thousand individuals (such is the number st@U°" 
tically calculated) in Paris, who were always and , 
essarily plunged into the depths of vice by want *"° 
ignorance, struggled and groaned day by day in pe/P" 
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of his ancient race, the agonies of mind he ha 
alent since he last beheld the spot, and gratitude to 
providence—all these feelings, we are told, complete 
overwhelmed him ; and falling prostrate on the tesse 
iated pavement, he imprinted a thousand kisses on the 
cold white marble, while tears gushing from his eyes, 
indicated, while they relieved, the emotions with whieh 
he contended. In like manner, when suddenly sent for 
by Louis XVIIL., alarmed by the escape of Napolebn 
Bonaparte from Elba, Louis Philippe could exclain, 
and doubtless with temporary sincerity, Sire, I om pie- 
pared to share both your good and bad fortune ! Al- 
though one of your royal race, I am your subject, ¢r- 
sant, and soldier ; do with me as your Majesty pleases 
for the honor and peace of the country. And thus al- 
<o was he proved capable of those military virtues in 
the field, and of that fearlessness in the midst of dan- 
ser, that sublime indifference to the threatened assas- 
sinations which have been already recorded. These, 
besides belonging to the mere personal selfism are mat- 
ters of convention, and in the role which the respecta- 
ble man is expected to play, partly from spontaneous 
impulse and partly from histrionie routine. But the 
king—the man truly qualified for kingship—must look 
bevond this contracted circle, and feel himself the more 
than brother of the poorest and most wretched in his 
dominions: be animated with the sincerest desire to 
relieve the distress, public or private that exists ; and 
be inspired from above with the wisdom to conceive 
and adopt the best means for its utter removal or spee- 
dy amelioration. Louis Philippe had none of these 
qualifications. —Reflections on the Revolution of 1848, 
{ London. } 
LT 


From the Churchman 
These Three. 


«God bath not given us the spirit of fear; but of power, and of love, 
sad of a sound mind.’’—2 Tim, 2.7. | 


I would not be all body, 

And I would not be all mind, 

Yet ’tis hard to keep in order 

Such opposites combined: 

I would not be all mind, 

Nor would I be all heart, 

Yet they quarrel with each other, 

And they cannot live apart. 
[ would not be all body, all mind, nor all heart, 
Though they work not well together, yet they cantot live | 

apart. 





I would not be all faith, 

Nor would I be all love, 

Like a watch without a spring 

The indexes to move. 

I would not be all love, 

And all hope I would not be, 

Like a wateh without a dial 

To tell the hour to me. 
All faith, or all hope, or all love, I would not be, 
Though we know that far the greatest, Slove, of these 

three. 


Give me faith for this poor mind, 

Give me love for this weak eart, 

Give me hope for this dul body, 

And, my friend! we'll make a start— 

No more need to live apart, 

If for peac¢ thou art inclined, 

There is tiree-fold grace to bless thee, 

O! my dy, heart and mind. 
Only believe, apt there’s a promise, “ who seek shall find ;” 
Even grace tekeep thee blameless, thou body, heart and 

mind! 1c. Me 
Lr ——— 

Iyoian Horsemansaie —During the stay of the In- 
dians in? aris, Fraconi offered them an engagement on 
conditim that they were good riders, which M. Catlin 
assurei him they were—* As the best proof, however, 
he puposed to bring out a horse, and let one of them 
try nd show what he could do. This was agreed to 
at nce ; and having told the Indians before we started 
tht we should make no arrangement for them there 
viless they were pleased with it and preferred it, they 
lad decided, on entering the grounds, that the exercis- 
€s would be too desperate and fatiguing to them, and 
destructive to their clothes, and therefore not to engage 
with him. However, the horse was led into the area, 
and placed upon the track for their chariot races, which 
is nearly a quarter of a mile in circumference ; and, 
the question being put, ‘ Who will ride?” it was soon 
decided that Jim should try it first. ‘ Wal, metry ’em,’ 
said Jim ; ‘ me no ride good, but me try ’em little. He 
was already prepared, with his shield and quiver upon 
his back, and his long and shining lance in his hand. 
The horse was held; though with all its training, it 
was some time, with its two or three grooms about it, 
before they could get the frightened creature to stand 
steady enough for Jim to mount. In the first effort 
Which they thought he was making to get on, they 
were surprised to find he was ungirthing the saddle,and 
throwing his buffalo robe across the animal’s back, 
and himself astride, the horse dashed off at his highest 
speed. Jim saw that the animal was used to the track, 
and the course being clear, he leaned forward and bran- 
dished his lance, and every time he came by and pass- 
ed us, sounded a charge in the shrill notes of the war- 
hoop. The riding was pleasing,and surprised M. Fra- 
Cont exceedingly, and when he thought it was about 
ime to stop, he gave his signal for Jim to pull up, but, 
Seeing no slack to the animal’s pace, and Jim still 
brandishing his weapons in the air, and sounding the 
War-hoop as he passed, he became all at once alarmed 
for the health of his horse. The Indians at this time 
were all in a roar of laughter, and the old gentleman 
was placing himself and his men upon the track as 

‘@ came round with uplifted arms, to try to stop the 
anunal’s speed, just finding at that time that Jim had 
rode in the true prairie style, without using the bridle, 
and which by his neglect of it had got out of his 
reach, when he would have used it to pull up. Jim 
still dashed by them, brandishing his lance as they 
came in his way : when they retreated and ran to head 
him off in another place, he there passed them also, 
and passed them and menaced them again and again 
as he came round. The alarm of the poor old gentle- 
man for the life of his horse was very conspicuous, 


| open the path for humanity entire. 
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ms. M. Fraconi came 
by, and was exceedingly 
r animal died or not, 


¥| we never heard, but Jim was laid up for several days. 


On asking him why he ran the horse so hard, he said 
that it was the horse’s fault, that ‘it ran away ‘with 
him the moment he was on his back—that the creature 
was frightened nearly to death ; and he thought, if it 
preferred running, he resolved to give it running 
enough, *”—Catlin’s Notes of Years’ Travel. 

LL 


Prorerty tn Assoctation.—The problem to be solv- 
ed, is the conciliation of great properties, as those of 
the Duke of Devonshire, Scheremitoff, Czartorisky, 
Medina Celi, the Rothschilds, Astors, Lawrences, &c., 
with the infinitely small properties, as those of work- 
ing men. Eachof the latter, when he places his first 
dollar in the Saving’s bank of his Phalanx, will be- 
come a proprietor. If only of the 10-1000 part of a 
share, he will receive a proportional dividend, and he 
will have a right to say of the entire phalanx, “ My 
forests, my factories, my hunting grounds, my herds, 
my tools,my palace or phalanstery, my kiosks, my 
museums,” &c. He will feel the spirit of property, 
which leads to refinement of morals and manners, and 
to industrial emulation. And there will be no bom- 
bast in such assertion, since the appreciation of his in- 
dustry and skill in the various employments where 
character and superior ability give him the lead, places 
the man high in relief above the capitalist. Besides, 
the guaranty of the minimum, required by the instincts 
of friendship and social charity, embraces the free en- 
joyment, by the poorest laborer who isa member of 
the Phalanx, of all its public pleasures and privliges ; 
a seatin the chapel, the opera house, participation at 
the delicate and abundant tables, &c. 

Communist sects of Owen and St. Simon, who 
would destroy the potent moral spring of property, to 
substitute the arbitrary theocracy or monastic commu- 
nity, your influence isruined. Opinion wili now be un- 
deceived, and convinced that the spirit of individual 
property, reckoning the infinitely small as well as the 
infinitely great, is the true source of real progress to- 
wards national riches and general morality. 

Are you virtuous men, sincere philanthropists, who 
dream of bettering the condition of the people, cease 
to welcome ruinous plans, projects of colossol and illus- 
ory expense ; when you may with the twentieth and the 
hundredth part of the labors proposed to you, suddenly 
realize all the goods you desire, satisfy at once the rich 
and the poor classes, through the attainment to Social 
unity, of which one experiment on three thousand acres 
with a few hundred associates of unequal fortunes, will 
It will conciliate 
all suffrages through the immensity of the profits, the 
pleasures and the virtues which will be seen to arise, 
and in which all will be desirous to share. —Fourter.— 
New Era of Industry. 





An American Sentinel, 


A Tennessee volunteer has lately written a book 
about the Mexican War, in which he tells the following 
story—showing how a party of officers, who had been 
off to a Mexican fandango, were received by the senti- 
nel: 

“On the picket guard, at the pass that night, was, 
among others, one of the company G, whose name was 
Betts. Now, Betts was a small man, with an intelli- 

nt countenance, keen eye, and pleasant appearance ; 
fond of a joke, and prided himself, at all times, in per- 
forming strictly the duties of a soldier in every particu- 
lar. He had heard the colonel’s commands to the 
guard mentioned before ; and, as this party was ap- 
proaching, he was walking the narrow pass to and fro 
with his loaded carbine at a support. His comrades 
were ata little distance, soundly sleeping around the 
guard fire, for the night was cold. The officer of the 
guard had, against the line of his duty, left the picket, 
and gone into the tents of the camp guard, as said before, 
about half a mile. The white rows of tents shone in 
the moonlight beyond ; but there were no lights there, 
for all were asleep. Betts heard the sound of the hor- 
ses’ hoofs of the coming party, before he saw them. 
He stood erect. They came nearer, two lieutenants in 
front. ‘ Whocomes there?’ he challenged, ina quick, 
loud and distinct voice, that brought them to a halt in 
an instant. ‘Friends,’ wasthe reply. ‘Halt! Ad- 
vance, friends, and give the countersign !" ‘ We have 
not gotit. You know us; I am Lieutenant Smith, ac- 
ting adjutant, and ’  * Halt,and remain where 
you are,’ quickly replied the sentinel, with a very sig- 
nificant motion towards the lock of his carbine. The 
two were astonished ; while the colonel, behind, hear- 
ing this, was much amused, and drew his horse up, to 
see it out. The adjutant commenced to speak again, 
but the sentinel would hear nothing but the countersign ; 
and what that was they knew not. Colonel Thomas 
knew Betts by his voice and, besides, could, in the moon- 
light,see him plainly; and was really pleased see his faith- 
ful performance of orders. After a pause of some mo- 
ments in which he thougnt the lieutenants had been suf- 
ficiently troubled for not having the countersign, he ad- 
vanced up to theirside. ‘Mr. Betts,’ said he, ‘Iam pleas- 





ed to see you so prompt and decided in your discharge of | Tuesday. 











eee holding their a waiting 
on the ‘ i . 
for the officer of the guard. The night was cool; the 


wind was, and had been the whole day, from the North. 
They tried to laugh but they were too cold. They 
pleaded earnestly with the sentinel, but it was of no 
avail ; for he, pacing his interval, would talk no more. 
In about two hours (which seemed ten to them) the 
officer of the guard, who had been down at the camp 
guard fire enjoying himself finely, thinking that it was 
time to relieve Betts, came up, and was astonished to 
find the colonel, adjutant and a lieutenant sitting 
on the ground, in the cold, without even a blanket, 
shivering as though they had the ague. He let them 
in at once ; and they were glad to get to their tents 
and cover themselves with blankets. In the morning, 
when meeting Betts in camp, they complimented him 
highly ; and he brought to the colonel’s recollection his 
previous order, that ‘ no one, not even himself, should 


pass at night without the countersign.’ ” 
rr 


Paris Correspondence of the Chronotype. 
Panis, July 13, 1848. 

To-morrow is the anniversary of the day when some 
sixty years ago the people of Paris tore down the Bas- 
tile. Since that time what have they not endured and 
done! To-morrow they will not destroy a Bastile, 
for they are are imprisoned in one that is too strong for 
their feeble strength. This Bastile has grown silently 
and fatally around them ; its walls and dungeons have 
been years in preparation ; their inhabitants have not 
guessed the fate prepared for them till, suddenly they 
found themselves imprisoned. The Bastile I mean is 
the Bastile of poverty ; its towers and cells are erected 
by the power of competitive labor. 

Yesterday on the Boulevards about forty men came 
with their wives and children and sat down where the 
crowd of passers must behold them. Their faces were 
pale and despair was written on their features. The 
bystanders asked them why they were there? “Would 
you have us starve in secret ?” was the answer; “ we 
prefer that the whole public should know to what 
French laborers are reduced.” A policeman came up 
and told them they must not stay there, and that if 
they were suffering the authorities would relieve them. 
‘¢ Charity !” said they, “it isnot charity we want; give 
us work !” The police with difficulty made them with- 
draw from the spot where they sat, an exciting and 
dangerous spectacle. 

Five minutes ago on the corner of the street I saw 
a littie written placard in a neat hand writing. It was 
the humble advertisement of an ouvrier. He had been 
without anything to do for for four months, and im- 
plored any reader who had any sort of work by which 
he might gain his food, to employ him. These are 
the merest indications of the distress among the work- 
ing population of Paris. This is their return for the 
blood they have shed for the country and the sacrifices 
they have made. It is heart-rending to see a generous, 
brave, impulsive people in such a state. 

One of the most noted of the leading radicals is M. 
Proudhon. He is a socialist, and not a socialist. He 
believes that the people must be saved, but that a com- 
mercial reform will relieve the present evils and settle 
the problem of France. I was at his house the other 
evening. He is a person of medium size, large head 
and jerious features ; he speaks with warmth and de- 
cision like a man whose convictions are ready for any 
trial, He explained his system in a rapid and clear 
manter, and he spoke of the crisis and what must be 
done, Against the moneyed class his eloquence was 
like a flood; they had fought the people like brute 
beasts rather than yield a stiver of their ill-got gains. 
Of theorists and students, he said, no more were want- 
ed; they darkened counsel ; of tinkering with politi- 
cal institutions they had too much ; as to the question 
of one president or three, he was indifferent ; some 
said a good philosopher, a man of science was needed 
to solve the tangled web and bring light instead of 
darkness. A philosopher! Science! No, not a phi- 
losopher, but a Spartacus; not science but the break- 
ing of chains. No more discussing and talking, but 
action without rest! 

Such is M. Proudhon ; in private a man of the most 
gentle manners and of varied culture, but behind all, 
this revolutionary spirit, shooting up as in jets of flame. 
He has published the Representant du Peuple daily 
since the revolution. On Sunday last he proposed in 
it a petition to the Assembly, signed by such numbers 
as to make it a command, calling for the reduction of 
one sixth from all rents about to fall due, one half of 
the sum deducted to go to the state,—the other half to 
the tenant. This was considered a direct attack upon 
property,—which he has several times declared to be 
only a contiruous robbery. Next day the paper was 
suspended by the order of the government. He will 
resume it again as soon as the siege is raised. The 
Founerites, by the way, he dislikes very heartily ; they 
are too quiet and pacific, and then they go for individ- 
ual property. 

What is the destiny of a country which contains 
many such men as Proudhon! One would say either 
to kill them, or be convulsed by them. 

Lamennais belongs to the same category. With less 
intellect he haseven more eloquence and passion. The 

| eovernment having revived the law of Louis Philippe 
requiring each daily paper of Paris to pay twenty 
| thousand dollars caution money into the treasury, the 
| Abbe not being able to command so much money for 
his Peuple Constituent, published his last number on 
It was in mourning ; it had begun with the 


duty, and, I trust, the lesson will not be lost on these | repubic he said, with the republic it expired, for the re- 


officers ; for officers should set an example of military 


| public existed no longer. 


He concluded his philippic 
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vinced, to get rid of the intermediaires, that is to say, 
of the merchants whose practice it is to buy of the pro- 
ducer at less than the cost of production and to sell to 
the consumer for more than the actual value of the ar- 
ticle. He thinks of establishing great entrepots in the 
interior of the country where products can be deposit- 
ed by the maker and where the people can go for what 
they want, and have it without the addition of ees ing 
or retail profits and without the adulterations and frauds 
which the merchants practice, especially on eatables 
and drinkables. The French trade in the United 
States he also thinks of arranging in the same manner, 
by the establishment of depots in the principal cities, 
managed by the agents of the republic, and furnishing 
goods directly from the manufacturers, at their prices, 
with the addition of commissions to cover the bare cost 
of transportation, storage, agents, &c. I say he in- 
tends to do this. [do not wish to speak too strongly; 
he is favorable to the plan, which meets precisely his 
ideas of commercial reform, but he may find difficul- 
ties in carrying it out. How the merchants would raise 
the shout of opposition it he should begin to do it! 
Great is Diana of the Ephesians! Sacred is the right 
of Commerce to fleece the world ! 

Lamartine made a noble speech yesterday according 
to all accounts. It was in the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs, on the policy which France ought to adopt in 
view of the march of the Russian army to the Danube. 
In his best efforts, say the members of the Committee 
| who heard him, he never was more eloquent. Unfors 
| tunately the speech will not be published asit related to 
| movements of which the public cannot yet be informed. 
It is said however, that it was decidedly in favor of 
French intervention in behalf of the Wallachians and 
Moldavians. 

The official enquiry in regard to the insurrection has 
made known some interesting facts. The number of 
| barricades constructed in the four days was three thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-three: this shows that 
| the insurgents were able to work at something, though 
they were not very profitable in the national work- 
shops. The number of cartridges issued to the troops 
and National Guard was upward of two millions, and 
all of them were used. Besides this immense quanti- 
ty of ammunition for small arms, there were also used 
above five thousand artillery cartridges ; this of course 
was on the side of the authorities alone. The num- 
ber of shots fired by the rebels can only be guessed 
j at. 








The prorietors of the Presse have held a meeting to 
protest against the stoppage of their paper. They say 
| that of their 70,000 subscrnbers they shall lose at least 
| 30,000 by the suspension : this will cause a serious de- 
| preciation of the value of the property. The laborers 
| connected with the paper, who are deprived of work, 

should also, they think, be considered : these consist of 
twenty editors ; twenty-five clerks; twenty pressman 
jand assistants ; sixty porters; sixty-four folders, and 
| five hundred carriers: all these persons are now out of 
employment. The stoppage also takes from the public 

treasury 2200 francs a day, postages, and deprives the 
| paper makers, ink makers and type founders of a daily 
| demand to the amount of about 4000 francs! You see 
that they have larger papers in Paris than we can 
| boast of in America. 

The National Assembly is inunated with all sorts 
of queer petitions. Yesterday one man asked for the 
| abolition of the Episcopate, and of the celibacy of the 
| priesthood ; that every priest should be required to 
practice some branch of productive labor, and that the 
sacred vessels of the churches be melted and given to 
the poor! Anotehr man asked a heavy fine to be laid 
on journalists who should publish false news. The last 
petition the Assembly laughed at. 

The French have been hastening out of Paris in a 
steady stream for this fortnight, for fear of new insure 
rections. So great has been the demand for passports 
that at the Prefecture of Police it has been necessary 
to appoint three men to issue them, whereas one is 
usually enough. 








Salut et fraternite. 


Bostonian. 
a 


Henry Crave in Iretanp.—The Corresponding 
Editor of the Lynn Pioneer writes from Liverpool, hav- 
ing just returned from Ireland. He speculates on the 
cause of the distress in that country, and thinks it not 
| to be found in the Union with England, because, though 

the English Government governs Ireland badly, it gov- 
erns England worse. The logic we confess rather 
\limps, but we think Clapp right in looking for some 
other cause. He finds part of one in the Catholic re- 
ligion, and he attributes the repeal cry to a priesthood 
anxious to gain power. ‘Thee cannot be a doubt that 
allthe ‘‘ Church religion "—making some exceptions 
| for such philanthropists as Father Matthew—whether 
Catholic or Protestant, in Jreland, is a part of the cause 
which has sunk the Irish people in the mud. Mr. 
Clapp thus speaks of what is really the grand cause of 
the mischief : 

“ Not a little of the blame must be charged upon the 
monopoly of the soil,—though as we have seen in 
France—even a well distributed soil will not withstand 
the blight of an oppressive and unmeanning religion. 
In Ireland, the people have no chance whatever at the 
| soil, at any price. They are compelled into situations 

of dependence, and there is little incentive to enterprise 
or industry. ‘The highest market price of agricultural 
labor, is ten pence (less than twenty cents) per day, 
while thousands are working for from 5 to 8 pence. 
You woul better understand how they live (if living is 
may be called) upon such earnings, if you could go with 
| me into their wretched huts. Verily, even pigs might 


see esses 











discipline to the soldiers. Let these gentlemen in ; and lin these words: “ As for ourselves, soldiers of the jcomplain—do complain—ot such quarters. Then 
depend upon it, we think much more of you for your | press, devoted to the defence of the liberties of the think of the women getting in hay—as they are now— 
firmness.’ ‘ Have youthe countersign?’ said the sen- | country, they treat us as they do the people, they dis- | for four pence a day, and the children raking after a 


tine! to him, in reply to this. 
—it is not necessary for me to have it. 
me; I’m your colonel.’ 
sentinel, as he drew himself up erect before them. 
‘Look at me,’ said the colonel, as he advanced out of 


One of our agents has been imprisoned 


The design of all is clear; it was at any 


‘ The countérsign—no! | arm us. Not long since our paper was snatched from | fashion (good enough for the price though,) at two or 
You know | the hands of the carriers and torn and abused in the | three pence. 
* You can’t go in,’ said the | public streets. 
{at Rouen and the journal seized without any further 
| formality. 
the shade of some musquito bushes, on the side of the | cost to reduce us to silence. Now they have succeed- | ployment at these rates 


Yet it is strictly true that a larger price 
could not be paid, and the proprietor of the soil——just 
at this time—-make any money. Indeed, it is consid- 


ered an act of charity, in some instances, to give em- 


Some landholders make ex- 


road, into the bright moonlight, that played and glis- |ed by means of the caution money. And this day it | tensive roads about their estates for the express pur- 
tened on his large epaulettes, his broad gold lace, and | requires money, a great deal of money to enjoy the ; pose of keeping their poor neighbors from starvation. 


the gilt head and scabbard of his sword. 
know you in the day time, but now I do not know you: 
you cannot go in: remain where you are.’ ‘Butwe 
must goin,’ said al!,as they advanced their horses up— 
‘there willbe noharm—' Quickly the sentinel threw 
up his carbine, with his thumb on the lock, and his fin- 
ger on the trigger, and called out,—‘ Stop! you are 
near enough !’ —and stop they did ; there was danger 
in proceeding. ‘Here is a pretty end toa frolic) said 
the adjutant, and the colonel looked stern with vexa- 
tion. They turned their horses’ heads together, and 
held a consultation. ‘Where is the officer of the 
gaurd?’ said the colonel to the sentinel, who now had 
turned, walking back and forth across the pass before 
them, and who showed no disposition for conversation. 
‘Gone into the camp,’ was the reply. ‘ Well, send 
after him, then.’ ‘Should like to accomodate you, 
gentlemen, but can’t leave my post.’ 


‘I might | right of speech. 


We are not rich enough. Silence to }O! how rotten the whole system is! 
the poor!” “A wealthy proprietor asked me, in Ireland, how our 
On Tuesday an immense number of the paper was | American farmers could support themselves, and yet 


sold, and on Wednesday morning it became unecessary 
to strike off another edition to satisfy the demand. 
That day the police seized it,and it is said that Lamen- | 
nais is to be prosecuted for treason. I learn, however, 
that in conjunction with his friend, Pierre Leroux, he 


has obtained the means of paying the caution money, | 
the government having decided to reduce the amount | 
to less than five thousand dollars. They intend to 
commence & new paper together, with the name of the 


Tribune Socialists. 
Though the government is generally reactionary, I 
am glad to say that there is one man 0! liberal views | 


in it. I mean Tourret, the minister of Commerce. He | Certainly. “And as their equal ”” 


; ; 
has in consideration, and intention too, a plan for a | 
vast reform of commerce. It is necessary, he is con- 


“Bring me a glass of ale, strong !” 


pay such wages. I told hima New England laborer 
would do more farm-work a day than three Irish la- 
borers, and do it better. “ Why?” asks the proprie- 
tor. Because he has incentives to work. He has a 
social position ; he has—or hopes to have—and if suc- 


cessful, may have—land of his own to till. “ But,” 
exclaims my astonished querist, ‘you don’t say that 
‘the man who works by the day on the soil, mixes in 
good society, in your country!” Indeed he does, if he 
}wants to. And there is another tact, the owner of 


the farm is not ashamed to work with us. “ What, 
work with his own hands, and with his hired men?” 
Certainly. “Bless 
me sir, you astonish me-—I say, waiter!” “Well, sir?” 
-Chronotype. 
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| in spite of the theories of McCulloch or the fallacies 
= -—— __—.| of Bastiat, it is betterto make that nation happy 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1848, though one thereby completely overturns both McCul- 
= - TE | Joch and Bastiat. But as the old adage has it, there 
onal "aan, frends sapien? Fm gg mary pt ir | is no accounting for tastes, and the taste of Socialists 
reckless adventure, and commercial convulsions, all tending to| jn this age of the world is a little extraordinary. 
Tiaiiot sto come, and Gap othy oumne fron: (ho new eppncetion Dr. Sangrado, in that veritable history of the ad- 
ef Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, | ventures ofeGil Blas, is said to have purged and bled 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. : , : 
Wititam Exusry Cuansixe. | till the neighborhood round about grew thin, and when 
= : = his trusty and tender-hearted servent expostdlated with 
him upon the disastrous results of his practice, he re- 
plied, “ Aye, aye! but we must keep up the theory.” 
Was not Dr. Sangrado a genuine Political Eeonomist, 
only inferiorin eminence to that chief type of the sect, 
the first-born Cain. They will maintain their theory, 
while a half a million die in Ireland of the no-potato 
fever, and all Europe is deluged in blood by the bread 
question. Oh sniffing, self-complacent excellent Polit- 
ical Economy ! 

We cannot dismiss this allusion to French affairs 
without another word. Many who look upon the pre- 
sent distracted and gloomy state of the “ beautiful na- 
tion” are filled with foreboding and despair. But we 
have no such feeling. We sorrow over the selfish and 
bitter prejudices into which al] classes seem to have 
fallen,—over the cries of agony and gushes of blood 
which mark her home of travail—but it is a sorrow, 
like that of a woman over her first-born, not without 
deep joy. We hope great things yet from all the pain- 
ful throes. 

The Revolution of February is the ground of our 
hope. That great event was a genuine and noble in- 
spiration. A people capable of it,—with its beautiful 
spirit and calm and holy triumphs, can never be whol- 
ly lost,—are indeed capable of better things to come. 
Like the waves of the ocean under a serene and 
peaceful sky, they were then lifted up to the very gates 
of Heaven. What, if they now sink back into the 
abyss, down into the mud and slime and buried wrecks 
of forgotten generations, will they not rise again? 
Rise to a halcyon surface over which the eternal skies 
will yet bend in their deep embracing calmness, and 
the glittering sunshine play and sport forever? Oh! 
believe us, dear friends, that a good Providence rules 
even amid the tempests of the stormy deep.} 

The original inspiration of February. we say, is not 
lost. It lives, like a secret irrepressible life, in the 
hearts of millions, unheard amid the brazen clamor of 
trumpets and cannon-shot, but immertal in its sign. 
Sooner or later, it will come forth into a beautiful em- 
bodied existence. Those missions ot the promised 
land which flashed through the Egyptian darkness will 
become realities on the other side of the wilderness in 
which France now wanders and drivels. Nothing 
good is won without sore agonizing trial. Even the 
little insect which passes through its hour of change 
struggles and suffers in the process, but the great Law 
of Destiny completes and glorifies the change. Shall 
not nations, then, yearn and rend themselves with in- 
expressible woe, when their grand transition comes? 
It is an old saying that the darkest hours of the night 
are just before the morning. Does it notalready dawn? 
May we not soon hear the clarion of the Gallic Cock 
ring clear and shrill through all the vallies of France ? 

























































































Industrial Armies. 


It is wonderful how long it takes to get the most 
common-sense thought through the hair of some of 
our conservatives. They will fight against a new idea 
like mad, all the time that they maintain with a per- 
fect ferocity of conviction, practices and usages which 
rest upon principles which are unspeakably worse. 
How many, for instance, have laughed, and shouted, 
and shrieked against the project, recently undertaken 
in France, of organizing labor through the State? 
Yet these very men, will vote the largest supplies of 
money, and applaud till their lungs collapse, any pro- 
posal to create or enlarge an army of do-nothings, 
whose only function is to blow out each others’ brains. 

Poor Louis Blanc,—who, it now turns out has been 
made the scape-goat of M. Marie, is execrated by the 
whole of conservative France, because in the goodness 
of his heart, and in the enthusiasm of a most inspir- 
ing occasion, he undertook to carry out a scheme to 
give useful occupation to a hundred and fifty thousand 
of the starving operatives of Paris. But if Louis 
Blanc, instead of trying to make men of these poor 
creatures, ground down into veritable brutes, had 
merely continued their brute-like condition by making 
them soldiers, he would have been carried in triumph 
as a great statesman and patriot. To the creation of 
a Garde Mobile, of fifty or sixty thousand boys, to be 
employed at some future time in murdering their pa- 
rents and brothers, nobody objected, but to the crea- 
tion of an Industrial Army, who would in the end 
support themselves and the State, millions of voices 
sent forth a loud and overwhelming negative ! 

The fighting army of France is said to be eight 
hundred thousand, or nearly a million of men. It 
does nothing to contribute to the productive resources 
of society ; it is a dead weight upon the exchequer of 
the nation; it subsists only upon means drawn 
from the laboring classes, already too much oppressed; 
yet it is regarded as the glory of France. But when 
it was proposed to erect a working army of less than 
two hundred thousand men, who by their labor would 
soon enrich the whole people, who would be trained to 

useful arts and the love of peace, who by gradually 
absorbing the poor, would convert the elements of dis- 
content into the bonds of order, and who would after 
atime lead toa general organization of a)l depart- 
ments of industry, the plan was put down by an al- 
most universal how! on the part of the conservatives. 
As Jemmy T witcher, or some other equally profound 
individual says in the play, “ sich is life !” 

There was, doubtless, much in the plans of Marie, 
or Louis Blanc, which was injudicious and false — 
many miscalculations inevitable to a new experiment, 
—many mistakes that a longer experience would have 
corrected,—perhaps, even fundamental errors of prin- 
ciple, but in spite of all these, who will deny the ne- 
cessity of some action in that direction, who will deny 
the nobleness of the thought—the comprehensive be- 
nevolence by which it was inspired, and the grandeur 
of its bearings? Who? Why the whole possé of the 
groaning and croaking conservatives of Despotism and 
Famine, and their paid dependents of the newspapers ! 
But thank God, no one else! All who feel the wants 
and woes of modern society, or who have caught the 
genuine tone of Christianity, have other views of Man’s 
Duty here on Earth. 

There are, it is said, in France, thousands of acres 

of Heath, which is now of no use but to the bandits 
who traverse it, and to Soulie and Sue, who make it 
the scene of the stirring incidents of their novels; 
there are immense marshes which need only a little 
draining to convert them into fields of the richest soil ; 
there are whole regions, now almost inaccessable on 
account of the bad roads, which in a few years might 
be made into thrifty farms and smiling vineyards ; but 
oh no! that is not the province of government! That 
would be to interfere with the natural course of trade. 
To take the poor devils of Paris, and to turn them into 
prosperous cultivators or good and honest citizens, 
would be to fly in the face of all the sage teachings of 
Political Economy, but to turn them into pillagers, 
throat-cutters and demons, with a huge hussar cap on 
their heads and a musket in their hands, is perfectly 
proper, is in accordance with our refined modern 
christianity and that science of sciences, the great 
Science of Political Economy! Bah! what detestable 
nonsense, what insane and wicked tom foolery! Yet 
it is after all the highest wisdom of such geniuses as 
M. Thiers, and a great many others we could name, 
on both sides of the Atlantic—men of varrow heads 
and cold hearts, who play with the happiness of mil- 
lions, in the selfish and calculating spirit of dicers. 


Well, now, the Socialists of France are a different 
sort. They have no sh 





Mr. Mann's Speech. 


We have read the speech of Mr. Horace Mann of 
Massachusetts, on the all-absorbing territorial question 
now before Congress, with great pleasure and profit. 
It discusses the question of Slavery in a manly, straight- 
forward fashion, without that virulent fanaticism which 
has too often marked this discussion on both sides, yet 
without that dough-faced pusilanimity, which is infi- 
nitely worse than violence, because it is despicable 
while it is dangerous. 

Much was expected of Mr. Mann, as the successor 
of John Quincy Adams, and as a representative of the 
noble old Bay State, and we may say that in speech 
he has come up to the height of these expectations. If 
he acts now with as much decision as he speaks, the 
national councils will have lost nothing in the death of 
the venerable Ex-President. But this will be the rub. 
A great many people talk very bravely in Congress, 
who when they come to vote are found singularly flex- 
ible and accomodating. It is so easy to mouth by the 
hour, on any given topic, in the comfortable halls at 
Washington,and so hard to resist the dinners, the wiles, 
the offices, the flattery, che fraud, the what not of the 
selfish schemes in and out of doers. Mr. Mann, we 
rejoice to say, is one, who in his past life has not 
given us much reason for apprehension on this score. 

The object of Mr. Mann’s argument is to show the 
superiority of free or “ civilized” institutions, to slave 
or “ barbarous ” institutions. This he does by institu- 
ting a comparison between the free and slave States, 
in respect to their physical, moral, intellectual and so- 
cial progress. He shows that the free States are more 
rapidly advancing in all the elements of commercial 
prosperity ; that they are more populous, more enter- 
prising, more wealthy, better provided with the conve- 
niences and luxuries of life, having a larger variety of 
employments, and more fitted to meet the necessities of 
tortune both national and individual; he shows that 

Labor is held in higher respect at the North than at 
adow of respect for the queer| the South, that the great body of the community are 
Christianity to which we refer, and still less for that | better educated, and that the general tone of sentiment 


incomparable and beautiful monster called Political | is more refined and ennobling ; and he shows finally 
Economy. They think that when men are starving to 


death by thousands it is a good thing to put food in 
their mouths, as a first step, and then give them work 


| : : ee? : 
that while the North is availing itself of all the tri- 
wmphs of modern genius, mechanical as well as artis- 
tic and literary, the South is virtually a closed region, 


They | where the light of the Nineteenth Century scarcely 
think the stomach a more convincing reasoner, in cer- 


tain cases, than even Adam Smith or Jean Baptiste 


which shall return something, asa second. 


S darkness, if not of Death. 
Say, and that if a whole nation can be made happy | There is great truth, indeed, in all this; presented 


in the mode in which Mr. Mann has presented it, a ~— 
ought to have a broad influence upon the inhabitants of | form of christianity ? Christ is the life of the new king. 


the South ; and when we come to consider the ques- 
tion whether {ree or slave institutions are to be planted 
in the new nations of the West, it ought to be final. 
Every man who loves his country, every man who is 
interested in his race, every man who prefers Truth 
and Justice to Falsehood and Tyranny, should exert 
his utmost ability to procure the assured and ineradica- 
ble freedom ot the mighty empires whose cradles we 
rock. He should lay aside all party prejudices, for- 
swear all partialities for men, be willing to unite for 
the time with any portion of his fellow-citizens, if by 
so doing he can secure our magnificent inheritances on 
the Pacific trom the blight and curse of barbarous laws 
and institutions. 






















































































great humanitary movement of the day, let us not for- 
get the greater truth which it is our special duty to teach» 
let us not forget that while Slavery is bad, our boasted 
Civilization is also bad, that in freeing nations from 
the pest of direct servitude, we do not emancipate them 
wholly, that we effect only a partial emancipation, and 
that so long as the soil itself is appropriated by indi- 
vidual cupidity, so long as the massof men are sub- 
jected to the dependence of wages, so longas Capital 
rolls up its monstrous accumulations over the necks 
and souls of the Laboring-Classes—we have only mo- 
dified, without eradicating Slavery, in any change that 
we may make. We havedried up some of its more 
disgusting sores, we have lopped off some of its more 
hideous features, but we have not killed its heart. 


done, and that is by the Organization or Lasor, on 
the principle of codperative interests. Why will not 
our Philanthopists and Reformers look into this aspect 
of the matter? 


sought to be a follower of Christ in earnest. When I 
took the words of his prayer on my lips, I pondered on 
their meaning, and my soul dared not to doubt that 
God’s kingdom would come and his will be done on 
earth as it is done in heaven. When I went out among 
men, and when the general example, the unchristian 
policy of nations, the selfishness of trade and politics, 
the misery and the depravity on all sides threatened to 
drown the fond ideal out of thought, and seemed 
to mock my prayer, and when I sought to make ac- 
commodation with my conscience, and to be like other 
men, dismissing high hopes of humanity and eager on- 
ly to secure the main chance, then was my soul chilled 
with the consciousness that I had stepped upon the 
borders of cold atheism. And [ sought refuge —— 
where? In the congregation of believers, in the 
church of the Redeemer, among the visible disciples of 
the doctrine of heavenly Love. But the same atheism 
chilled me there too! Warm words were spoken,warm 
prayers offered, solemn pledges of love to one another 
and sublime thoughts of union with humanity and 
Christ and God were uttered, inspiring hymns were 
chanted ; but these worshippers went out to study sel- 
fish schemes, to sneer at hopes of progress, to deny the 
image of God in their fellow man, to sneer at humane 
enterprizes as utopian, and to brand as infidel those 
who take Christ’s message literally and seek to realize 
his prayer and live the Christian life. And then I 
said: “these are the infidels, O! holy one of Nazareth, 
who dare not love humanity as thou didst, and who 
would monopolize the sanctity of the blessed name in 
creeds and forms, and churches which have not thy 
spirit.” Iwas a seeker of thy true church, which 
Christ has taught us is Humanity made one through all 
the relations of life by Love. 


it has worked in the bosom of humanity, and yet has 
not incarnated itself in a single nation or society, how- 
ever small. No nation on the earth, but practically de- 
nies the christian principle in all its intercourse with 
other nations, in all the business of man with man. 
Christ gave the sentiment ; but it needed another after- 
revelation to declare to us the form in which that spirit 











penetrates, and where the people sit in the shadow of 
















But while we sympathize thus earnestly with the 


There is but one mode in which the latter can be 





What made you an Associationist * 
One will answer: it was the religious sentiment. I 


Christ gave the sentiment. For eighteen centuries 


might incarnate itself and become an organic actual 


fact. While theologians harped on man’s depravity 


and sought for no completion of Christ’s mission upon 
earth; while men of science never dreamed of the 
first problem ofall science, of discovering the science 
of sciences, the science of society, of a social order 
which should be conformed to God’s laws, and in har- 
mony with all the truths of science, all the organic, 
beautiful, and unitary arrangements of nature ; while 
statesmen and economists gambled at the chess-board 
of nations, for sélfish ends, instead of studying to shape 
out the grand, reconciling policy which should unite 
the whole family of nations in enduring bands of lib- 
erty and love, and mutual service, and most perfect or- 
der ; while the enlightened and the prosperous, the or- 
acles of each civilized community sought only to secure 
their own gains, and uphold the system on which their 
exceptional superiority reposed, representing the pov- 
erty and misery of the masses asa matter of course, 
and not to be considered any more than if they were 
an inferior race of animals ; while the church, the 
academy, the legislative council, the exchange, the 
newspaper, the current literature, the fashionable sa- 
loon, all clinging to the christian name, yet went on 
serving heathen maxims without the heartiness of hea- 
thens, and postponing the great question of the true 
outward form or social organization of God’s spirit in 
humanity ; while no encouragement, no gleam of 
light appeared in these high quarters, was it not with a 
lively shock of most religious joy and gratitude that I 
was led to recognize this second babe in the manger, 





Nn we ee eee re 
it | this announcer of the Social Science, and the practica} 


dom ; but the life yet waiteth to be organized ; and 
Fourier has discovered its organic law. 


Since I have seen and recognized this, I am More 


than evera Christian ; it renews my faith ; my faith 
inGod’s good purpose in humanity ; my faith in the 
essential, central doctrine of christianity, the doctrine 
of the unity of mankind, which must be an organic 
unity, like that of the human body, not realizable by 
a few members separately healed, but only by the liy. 
ing conjunction and codperation of all the members 
each in the place which only he can fill. Salvation 
must be social, and not individual merely. 
with all others for the first time shall I find and realize 
my life. 


In union 


To the “despised and rejected among men,” to Christ 


and Fourier, and to the cause of the despised and suf. 
fering millions, crushed down by the infidel Mammon 
worship of their governors and leaders, but ere long to 
be lifted up into the full stature of completed manhood, 
let me henceforth religiously devote myself. I know 


no infidelity so black, as infidelity to this great hope. 

Ths is the answer of one, and many more than one 
to the question: What made you an Associationist? 
There are other answers which we shall give when we 
have space. 





The Harbinger and Sectarianism. 


We have received a commuuication, signed B. F. B., 
in relation to the notice of the New Jerusalem Maga- 
zine, which appeared in the Harbinger of July 8. To 
say nothing of other objections, it makes entirely too 
greatan exaction upon our columns, to allow us to 
think of publishing it. Its purport, however, divested 
of personalities, is as follows: 

The writer admits that the so-called new church 
“is distinguished neither for virtue nor intelligence, 
neither for use nor ornament.” But then he adds, “ig 
it the mark ot a noble mind to indulge in this vein of 
derision and contempt?” We assuredly have allowed 
ourselves no such indulgence, nor will any unpreju- 
diced person charge it upon us. We found a body of 
men procaiming themselves the New Jerusalem,which 
is set forth in the Scriptures as the fulfilment of God's 
work in kumanity ; and on comparing their pretensions 
with facts, we also found them destitute of every mark 
we should expect to find in that economy. We said 
they wer not distinguished by any of those marks, 
which s/ould distinguish the New Jerusalem. We 
granted hem all the ordinary attainments of ordinary 
humanity, but denied them any of that distinction, 
which rightly belongs to the divine humanity. If we 
should fad a professed carpenter ignorant of the use 
of ,the scuare and plummet, and charge the fact upon 
him, would B. F. B. say that the charge was unworthy 
of a nollemind? The carpenter himself would per- 
haps say so, but one would know how to make allow- 
ances for that. 

B. F. B. says weslander the so-called New Jerusa- 
lem when we say thet it pretends to be “ the fulfilment 
of all divine promise aad all human hope.” We, how- 
ever, know of but one New Jerusalem,that which is set 
forth in prophetic scripture as the fulfilment of all di- 
vine promise to man. And accordingly when we see 
asect naming itself the New Jerusalen, we necessarily 
regard it as claiming whatever is inported in that 
name. They must either make this clam jn all se- 
riousness by their assumption of the name, or else ex- 
pose themselves to the charge of a very mislaced joc- 
ularity. 

B. F. B. proceeds to say that he and his friends 
“ merely claim that the doctrines of heaven hat been 
revealed by that distinguished servant of the ‘ord, 
Emanuel Swedenborg.” Certainly then this crim 
might be made in its utmost stringency, without ay 
resort to a new ecclesiastical organization, involving 
new baptism, ministry, and so forth. Swedenbor, 


would certainly blush (though not for himself) could he \ 
suppose any point of his personal experience pitched \ 


upon by a portion of his fellow men, as the basis of the 
divine life in man, or as the starting point of that di- 
vine economy symbolized under the name of New 
Jerusalem. Let it, however, be distinctly understood 
upon this writer’s showing, that the baptism which he 
and his friends exact, is a baptism into a certain truth 
concerning Emanuel Swedenborg. Let us merely 
suggest that consistency, in this case, requires that they 
drop the name of New Jerusalem, and call themselves 
Swedenborgians, or the church built upon the faith, 
not of the true Immanuel, but of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. 
B. F. B. turther conceives that we, in calling our- 
selves Associationists, are chargeable with the same 
presumption as he and his friends are in taking the 
name of New Jerusalem. We confess ourselves at @ 
loss to see the parallel. We certainly view scientific 
Association as the necessary means of inaugurating 
the New Jerusalem, or the true divine life in ma?, 
and therefore call ourselves Associationists, that is 
friends of Association. If now we ourselves claimed 
to be such scientific Association, and not merely it8 
friends and promoters, we confess the writer would 
have some right to call us presumptuous. But we do 
no such thing. And above all things, we originate 2° 
baptism nor priesthood to ensure our converts a supe- 
rior angelic influence to that which descends upon the 
older sects, or even upon the unbaptized heathen. Thus 
our friend’s parallel decidedly limps. 

He, however, immediately suggests another, which 
is that of the Christian church. He says“ that in the 
first century end ever since that time,the members of 
that church have assumed the name of Christians. 
What great things, he proceeds, are implied in that 
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same! “and yet if we see no very great impropriety 


| their assuming it, to the exclusion of all who did not 
knowledge the Christian faith, why, he asks, should 
a scold his church for assuming that of the New Je- 
salem?” In reply to all this, we must first notice 
* historical error of our correspondent. The Christ- 
an ehureh received the name of christians from their 
enemies. It wasa term of reproach, no doubt, at 
frst, for the name of Christ at that early day was re- 
to every one who openly honored it. “ The 
disciples,” says the writer of the Acts of the Apostles, 
were first called Christians at Antioch.” They did 
not call themselves so, but were called so by others. 
Put jetting this go, suppose that name, having become 
,onorable among the nations, is now willingiy borne ; 
hat then? What “great things” does it import ? 
imports that the bearer is a miserable sinner, fleeing 
or life to the Christ of God. A profession of great 
ofulness, such as was always involved in the early 
hristian profession, is not necessarily a very “ pre- 
amptuous ” one, and it would be curious to explore our 
itic’s ideas on that subject, could we get at them. 
{ary Magdalene, who was exorcised of seven devils, 
asreckoned so good a “Christian” by the Christ 
imself, that he appeared first of all to her, after his 
urrection. B. F. B. would not reckon Mary Mag- 
slene as any very great things, if measured by the 
odern Christian standard, would he?’ We conclude 
hen that to call oneself a Christian, inasmuch as it 
pressly refers one’s hope away from oneself to an- 
er, does not necessarily argue any very lofty conceit 
oneself, such for example asis implied in calling 
eself the New Jerusalem, and separating oneself 
om the ordinary lot of humanity. 
B. F. B., however, denies this last imputation. He 
ys “ any one who acknowledges the doctrines may 
ll himself of the New Jerusalem.” A precious 
Any one may call himself of the 
ew Jerusalem, may he? Who, then, may call 
mselves “the” New Jerusalem? Our aforesaid 
t doubtless, marshalled by divers self-constituted 
verends, and assembling every Sunday in certain 
ces and with certain forms, visibly discriminated 
m the places and forms of the“ old church.” Truly 
is generous and disinterested in B. F. B., to allow 
y one to call himself of the New Jerusalem, while 
New Jerusalem itself continues to be thus visibly 
fined! Let this be our conception of the New Je- 
alem, and clearly the more that call themselves of 
New Jerusalem, the merrier for us! 
“ What impropriety,” pursues B. F. B., “is there in 
r assuming the name of N. J. for the present infan- 
condition of the church? We give our infants the 
me name they are to wear at maturity, and to our 
kwoods villages the same name they are to bear 
hen they shall become opulent cities.” Certainly. 
neither the infant childnor the infant settlement 
umes the name itself ; in both cases it is given by 
hers for the purposes of social and civic convenience. 
the community accordingly should have found it 
pedient, for its own advantage, to christen B. F. B.’s 
t with the name of New Jerusalem, we should nev- 
have complained. But it isnotso. The commun- 
knows nothing about them, nor perceives any such 
rence between them and its other members, as 
ifies a distinctive name, much less a name so sa- 
ily sonorous as that in question. 
But B. F. B. is historically wrong in his data here 
0. We indeed formally christen the infant with a 
ture name, but in actualintercourse we never call 
bby it. It we have christened him Robert, we al- 
ys call him Bobby, or Bob; if John; Johnny, or 
Why then, it B. F. B. finds the cases parallel, 
ts he not call his church “ the infantile,” or “the ju- 
ile New Jerusalem?” No one would then be mis- 
nor look to it for fruit which it did not pretend to 


ncession this! 


B. F. B. also thinks it strange thata christian man 
uld couple the words baptism and ridiculous. He 
nwilling to believe “ that we cordially despise the 
ordinance of baptism, though he knows,” sensible 
bw that he is, “that out of the fulness of the heart 
mouth speaks.” We indeed have all due rever- 
for the rite of baptism in its Christian application, 
Ssignalizing a man’s profession of the faith of 
ist. And B. F. B. understands this perfectly, but 
temptation to let off a little impertinence was ap- 
tly irresistible. He knew perfectly well, for our 
Twas under his eyes, that we expressly coupled 
word “ridiculous,” not wtth Christian baptism, 
with“ their baptism,” to wit, the Swedenborgian 
m,a baptism which signalizes a profession of 
hin Emanuel Swedenborg. We have no objection 
ty one professing a faith in the divinity of Swe- 
borg’s mission, who really feels it. We merely 
est against his seizing upon the symbols of the 
stian faith, to signalize this profession. If the 
denborgians feel the necessity of coming together 
Worship on the basis of their conjoint acknowledg- 
ht of Swedenborg, and if further they feel it ne- 
“ary to. admit no one to their religious fellowship, 
D does not make the same acknowledgment, would 
tbe vastly more seemly, would it not be vastly 
re honest in them, to devise some appropriate rite 
dmission, instead of violently perverting that which 
‘ymbolized time out of mind the acknowledgment 
¢ Christ ? Certainly to characterize conduct like 
» the word “ ridiculous ” is inappropriate, but only 
bugh lack of strength. 
' F. B. further says “ it is not they after all that 
© Given themselves the name of New Jerusalem ; 
’ Swedenborg himself.” We submit that this isa. li- 
‘pon Swedenborg, who never knew nor dreamed of 
m, and whose last act in life was to send for a Lu- 














THE HARBINGER. 


theran, or “old church” minister, to take the com- 
union at his hands. 

Finally in reply to our remark thatthe New Jeru- 
salem was not yet born, he cites Swedenborg as say- 
ing that “ the male child mentioned in Rev. 12, 
fies the doctrine of the New Jerusalem,” and further 
“that athis day a new church was established by the 
Lord which is meant by New Jerusalem in the apoca- 
lypse.” We deny nota word of all this. We simply de- 
ny that this church had then, or has now any such vis- 
ibility of body,as warrants it to seize upon thesacraments 
of the “ old church,” and appropriate them wholly to its 
own peculiar use. For if that had been the case, Swe- 
denborg would have scarcely gone to the “ old church” 
clergy for the sacrament of the supper, at the last hour 
of his life. But it is idle to talk of these things. We 
never saw a Swedenborgian yet who appeared to usto 
have ever entertained a suspicion, that he and Swe- 
denborg might possibly mean two very different things 
by the church. Until they can be got to do this to 
somne extent, we are afraid “our illumined scribe” 
will hardly be coaxed cut of any very profitable secret. 

The reader has now before him the whole pith of 
B. F. B.’s long communication, bating a few flippant 
personalities, with which he may well dispense. 

TT 
Editorial Correspondence, 


Panis, July 20, 1848. 


Dear Frienns :—You will remember that some two 
years or thereabout since we published in the Harbin- 
binger,an account of an Association about to be found- 
ed at Sig, in Algeria, by Captain Gautier, an officer in 
the French artillery, and a zealous Associationist. The 
plan seemed to possess all the guaranties of success 
which could be derived in an attempt at colonization in 
a country where attempts had hitherto been only fail- 
ures, and with a people like the French,whose colonies 
had never turned out very successfully. One of my 
first thoughts on arriving at Paris was of this Associa- 
tion, and I learned with great pleasure that it was do- 
ing well, but I have not been able to cbtain any exact 
details concerning it, till last evening, at the office of 


signi- 








| ternal roads, &+. As the stockholders of the Union is continuing its operations as extensively as ever. Re- 
|have undertaken to do these works themselves, and| cently I sent a drammer through the neighboring vil- 

the State is to pay them for it (though the cost will ac- | lage of St. Denis to proclaim that the Union would 
| tually be more than twice 150,000 francs) the Marshal] furnish employment to any one who desired it. I hav 


imagines that they are re ceiving a rich donation ! 


it ig to be said 


more than eigl: times that sum. 


which we have yet to hope for? 
which has been encouraged in this way ? 


from prospering, a 
its fall. 
what is more it is not a very honest assertion. 
things may be said in France, but certainly not in Al- 


geria, where ser:ous men, who do not measure the pros- 


LSet 


On what side are we measured with ruin? Is it in 
our finances, by our debts? The only debts we owe 


are a 


small trifle for articles that have been sent us. 


fortnight. All our contractions for the wall, the mill, 
&c., have been paid. 

«So much for what we owe ; now for our resources. 
Over and above diverse debts due us, we have money 
in hand, more than enough for our current needs ; we 
have a credit open at Besancon at the office of our 
administration, and at Oran, another with the princi- 
|pal banker of the city. 
| whose value has recently been officially estimated as 


| folloWS : 88 acres in wheat, which will yield 1,050 


SEIN En 


We have grain on hand 


But | sent the same i 


hat as yet we have received only 5000] fairs and the Agent at the depot of Colonists 


in due time, I have no doubt, but is it just to reckon| finally, I have addressed a note to all the mil 
. . aes > re _ the eflec: at the 

among the advantages we have enjoyed an indemnity | civil authorities of the province to the effect that they 

Is there a single one | might direct to the Union, to the number of filty per- 


This is said quite as much at hazard, and} lodging and washing 
Such | ly to men whose trades are wanted in a growing col- 
ony, and with the understanding that in case of need 





| 


. . } . 
perity of Communists by the number of grogshops and bor. We only 
stores that they contain, proclaim aloud that the Union ther advanced to make the same offer to five times as 
maintains itself with honor amidst the general failure. | large a number of laborers. 


($500;) at Besancon, the charges of our administration | There is not the slightest 
are nothing except the expenses of the offices and some | that statement that of all the systems proposed for the 
No| colonization of this beautiful country, that of Marshal 





the Democratie, our friend Bourdon kindly put into my | quintals, and 190 acres in barley, which will yield| 
hands a little pamphlet which Capt. Gautier has just 12,920 quintals. The administration engaged to buy| Union of Sig. However unexpected this conclusion 


published in Algiers, and which will be reprinted in 
the Democratie as soon as there isroom for it. I send 
you its substance as sure to be more interesting than 
any thing else to the readers of the Harbinger. 

It seems that Marshal Bugeaud the former governor 
of Algeria, either because his own plan of military col- 
onization wasa failure, or from some other equally 
good reason, has from the first displayed a strong un- 
friendliness to the enterprise of Capt. Gautier, and has 
lately made it the object of a violent attack on the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. He said that the Union, of 
Sig, was founded by subscriptions and regulated ac- 
cording to the scheme of Louis Blanc ; that it was 
managed by a Captain of artillery, who was a most 
zealous partizan of the Phalansterian views; that the 
State had furnished to the Colonies 7500 acres of good 
land, cleared and capable of being irrigated for the 
most part by the creek of Sig. Moreover, 150,000 
francs had also been given to the colony tor works of 
public utility and safety that it was to perform, and in 
spite of all these advantages, says the Marshal, the es- 
tablishment is very far from being in a prosperous 
condition, it is even said to be near its dissolution. 

I give the charges of Marshal Bugeaud as they 
were published in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
repéated with all variations and conclusions of triumph 
by the Debats, the Siécle, the Univers and the regu- 
lar array of journals which here make a business of at- 
tacking Association in order to introduce the facts 
stated in reply by Capt. Gautier, in his own language, 
as that exhibits best the labors and privations through 
which our friends in Algeria have at last gained so ex- 
cellent a degree of success. After noticing the asser- 
tion that the Agricultural Union (this is the title of the 
Association) had been subjected to the regulations of 
M. Louis Blanc, and expressing his surprise that the 
Marshal should confound the Phalansterian system 
with M. Blanc’s doctrine of the Community of proper- 
ty, Capt. G. continues: 

“The Marshal affirms that the State has given 
7500 acres of improved land. Yes, abou; a fifth part 
of the whole may be considered as having been clear- 
ed by the Arabs, but it was at the limits of the grant, 
joining a marsh, and prudence and the advice of the 
most competent men, prevented us from occupying it 
at the beginning. The truth is that at the foot of the 
mountains where the healthiness of the situation togeth- 
er with the neighborhood of the public roads induced 
us to commence our settlement not a single acre had 
been cultivated ; the soil was thick set with wild 
shrubs and trees whose roots we often had to dig out 
at the depth of some feet below the surface, and plow- 
ing was impossible with a smaller team than four oxen 
or four powerful horses. Is that what is called im- 
proved land? I appeal from Marshal Bugeaud, the 
anti-Socialist, to Marshal Bugeaud, the distinguished 
cultivator. 

““The Marshal affirms that the State has given 
150,000 francs by way of assistance. In that way, 
that is asa premium of encouragement and succor, 
the Union has not received a farthing from the State, 
while the major part of the Colonies of Algeria there 
has been given a donation from the State either in 
money or goods of at least 600 francs for every family. 
The 150,000 franes of which M. the Marshal speaks 
are simply the compensation for the cost of the public 
works which the state executes at its own expense and 
under its own care in all other parts of the country, 
such as the boundary wall, town house, school house, 
church, wells and watering places, public squares, in- 


the whole of these crops at 23 francs the quintal for 
wheat, aud 14 francs the quintal for barley, which 
would have yielded us 65,030 francs for our grain 
| crops. It now appears that they will take only a part 
| of it, but the official estimate of the quantity remains 
as an evidence of the labors and the resources of the 
Union. This estimate was made by four citizens who 
have no connection with the establishment. 

«“ The product of 75 acres in corn, potatoes, tobac- 
co, lentils, beans, peas, radishes, beets, flax, hemp, 
vines, may be seen by all the travellers on the road to 
Mascara. The Union has now scarcely anything to 
purchase except wine and groceries, and next year we 
shall raise all our own wine. Our herds of horned 
cattle, of sheep and of swine, are also to be seen; of 
the last we have above a hundred head already. To 
these things we may add as additional guarantees for 
the prosperity of the colony: 

1. “ The increase in the value of the grant from 
the public works now finished, and from the pacifica- 
tion of the country. 

2. “ The value of the improvements on our grain 
lands: upon thirteen acres of garden land and a hun- 
dred acres of meadow land put into a perfect state of 
cultivation: upon thirty acres planted to trees in groups 
and in rows: a nursery in which there are more trees‘ 
seedlings 2nd transplanted, than in all the other colo- 
nies of Algeria put together, with the single exception 
of the nursery of the State. 

3. “ The value of our buildings and repairs for the 
shelter of men and animals ; of our constructions in 
brick work and our workshops; above all of a fine 
mill with two run of stone, which can earn for us a 
hundred frances a day, and which, though the harvest 
is not yet got in, already earns thirty-eight francs,— 
the only mil! existing in a country where both natives 
and Europeans cultivate grain on a large scale. 

4. “ But finally and principally, the Union rests up- 
on an immovable foundation, superior to the power of 
millionaries even; this consists in seven hundred 

stockholders to whom the payment of a moderate as- 

an never be embarrassing ; this foundation 

is all the more solid because it is cemented by faith 
and devotion more than by the hope of profit. 

«“ This is what we rest on. 


sessment c 


The ordinance granting 
us the land is only twenty months old and we have al- 
ready expended about two hundred thousand francs. 
What might we not have done if our personal resources 
which were too feeble at the beginning, by reason of 
the distrust of our new principles, had been increased 
by pecuniary aid like that the State gives every new 
township, or if only we could have obtained the help 
of the soldiers! But while the other colonies had them 
in abundance at the rate of a franc a day at most, 
Gov. Bugeaud, and for a long time his successors after 
him forbade all the soldiers from working for the Union 
under threat of the severest punishment. This is the | 
way in which we have been encouraged. 

«“ Now if the Marshal*does not think we are in a 
prosperous condition let him name a single colony in 


ir 
he 
ih 


Algeria that is equal to ours. The failure which 

predicts and seems to desire for us, he will not see. | 
| With the first difficulties of the commencement the | 
severest trials are over, and we have before us only a 


g of the 


speedy triumph, as the first general meetin 
stockholders will demonstrate. 


« Let ne add a few words. While the colonies of 


| 
| 
Algeria have generally stopped work as is proved by | 
! 


the last circular of the Minister of war, suspending the 


' 
transportation of laborers to the province, the Union! 





it 


formation to the director of Civil Af- 


I have 


francs, and that but about twenty days since, while our! sought from the commanding General of the provinee 
” ™ } 

expenses for the wall and the mai! alone amount to! the authority to employ soldiers on account of the in- 

The rest will come | sufficiency of other help to get in our crops. ‘T 


’ ? 
o-aay, 


ary and 


of the establishments of M. the Marshal in Africa,| sons, or five or six families, every one in good health, 


knowing how and wishing to work, provided with reg- 


«The Marshal declares that our establishment is far| ular Papers, and willing to be content with from twen- 
nd that it is even said to be very near! ty to thirty-five francs monthly wages, besides board, 


Of course the offer is made on- 


artisans will be required to engage in agricultural la- 


rait to have our buildings a little far- 


‘As the limits of such a publication as this do not ad- 


mit detailed statements the direction of the Union will 


little more than 2000 francs at Oran, and | lose notime in publishing a complete report of the situa- 
some 180,000 francs at Marseilles, in all not 2500,/ tion of the colony compared to that of other villages. 


‘ 


doubt that we shal! prove by 


| : . ° 
where else abroad do we owe anything, and at that | Bugeaud not excepted there is only one which combines 
place the utmost of our indebtedness is the wages of aj in a high degree, power of production joined to econo- 


my of consumption, the security of the colonists with 
the maintenance of friendly relations with the natives, 
and their gradual bringing in to the laws and habits of 
civilized life ; that there is only one which solves in the 
germ, and soon in its full development will show the 
complete solution of that formidable problem of the 
emancipation of the laboring classes by the organiza- 
tion of labor, which is the grand affair of our country 
and ourage. And this system, the one which up to 
this day experience has justified, is that of Association, 
as laid down in the constitution of the Agricultural 


may be for Marshal Bugeaud, and however disagreea- 
ble for him and for all the prognosticators of France 
and Algeria, it must be accepted, for it rests not on 
phrases, not on prejudices, not on vague rumors, but on 
evident facts.” 

So much for Association as a mode of colonizing 
new countries. I am to!d by those who know Capt. Gau- 


tier, that he is of all men fitted to conduct such an en- 
terprise, and that the success of the colony is in a great 
measure due to his enthusiasm, care, and practical en- 
ergy. His statement will have agreat effect in France 
where all persons regard Algeria with a sort of private 
despair, and where there is so much discussion of the 
principles of Association in the abstract. The work 
of ideas is going on here ; al] minds are either interest- 
ed in the social views or compelled to entertain them. 
Father Lacordaire, the well known Dominican preach- 
er has commenced a series of articles in his paper, the 
Ere Nouvelle, against Association. He says that it is 
high time the church should reassert her property in 
those practical dogmas of christianity which the here- 
tics have got hold of and talk so much about. He is 
a rhetorician but nota very deep thinker, and seems to 
have ina large degree, the French love of theatrical 
effect. 

I have met several persons who have come over 
from the United States to fight the battles of freedom, 
who are going back again in disappointment; among the 
rest Dr. K. of Boston. Seen so near at hand the move- 
ments of the various countries of Europe are not so 
great as they appear to us in America ; all sorts of in- 
trigue and stupidity are at work in them, and a man 
must have a great deal of enthusiasm to take hold. It 
is only in the results at which, after a long period of 
discord they are to arrive, and in the intensity and 
complexity of their exciting causes that they are great- 
er than they appear at a distance. 

Farewell, Salut et fraternite 
D 
iets 
The French Revolution as we view it, or 
SAMPLES OF THE “ DEMOCRATIE PACIFIQUE. 
m the Democratie Pacifique, July 3. 


NE. 


Fro 
ANECDOTES OF THE INSURRECTION OF Jt 

“A conciliatory proclamation, at the commencement 
of the combat, would, we doubt not, have caused the 
arms to drop from the hands of the insurgents. In 
proof of our opinion, we cite the following fact : 

‘In the Rue Saint Jacques, a barricade was raised 
in front of the Rue Neuve-Soufflot, to defend the en- 
trance. ‘Towards three o'clock on Friday the 23d,a 
battalion of 73d of the line, a battalion of the National 
Guard, 11th legion, and a squadron of dragoons ad- 
vanced resolutely to attack it. This troop was com- 
manded by the brave chief of battalion Laigneau, at 
whose side marched M. Francois Arago, still a mem- 
ber of the Executive power. Already had been heard 
a roll of the drum,three summonses had been made they 
were about to fire, when a man, whom they called M 
Pierre Landry, architect, rashed upon the barric ide, 


stretched out his arms between the two camps, and eX- 
pressed a desire to speak. The guns were lowe! d, 
the ouvrier who commanded the barricade approached, 
he stood within two steps of the commanda Laig- 
neau, and demanded M. Landry’s wishes. ‘1™ ish,’ 
said he, ‘that you brothers, Frenchmen, wé ild leave 
killing one another,’ and taking the hand oi the ouv- 
rier, he placed it in that of the commandant Laigneau 
M Arago approached, his eloquent voice touche d the 
hearts of the combatants, the barricade fell, there were 
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no more enemies, there were only brothers ; moral | behind ; not to oscillate backwards and forwards at the 


courage had triumphed over brutal force. 
“If this example had been followed everywhere, the 
commandant Laigneau would not have perished, on 


the same day behind another barricade. The French, 








THE HARBINGER. 








demands and the reproaches of those whom you are 

compelled to leave upon the right and upon the left, if 

you would invariably follow the straight line of truth. 
“The editors of the Democratie Pacifique, more 


whatever fureign opinion may say of them, are neither] than any one, have had to put up with these cruel 


. . > } = 
cruel nor vindictive, and we cannot but regret that the | rubs. 


conciliatory intentions of Gen. Cavaignac had not been 
borne to the knowledge 
formal and explicit manner. 
they would have brought back minds who were led 


| 


“Our friends, as well as our enemies, have not been 


of the insurgents in a more) sparing of their hits, their accusations and their clam- 


With more moderation | ors. 


“You go too far,say some ; you do not go far enough, 


astray ; and, as for the irreconcileable enemies of the | say others. 


Republic,reduced to their own si igle forces,they would 


have become impotent.” 


———— 


“You incline to the Red Republic, cry these ; you 
abandon the cause of the people, say those. 
“You are mad-caps, is the cry on one side ; you are 


“ On Monday, just after the capture of the Faubourg | luke-warm, sleepers, renegades, is the cry on the oth- 


| 
Saint- Antoine, M. Jeandel, advocate, went with ano- 


ther national guard, to the printing office of M. Guib- 
lois, printer, in the rue de Faubourg, 123, to search for 
the manuscript of an ineendiary placard printed on 


red paper. ‘The manuscript and all the copies had 
been removed; nothing was found but the form. But 
after much searching, M. Jeandel found a proclama- 
tion, which had been brought to the office the night 











er. 

“The men of the past accuse us of being Commun- 
ists; the Communists scarcely grant us the title of So- 
cialists. 

“The sad catastrophe of June came ; we remained 
faithful to our character of fraternity and of apostle- 
ship, seeking as always to make truth prevail over 


falsehood, come from what side it might ; to quell un- 


before and was to have been printed on Monday morn- | just anger and blind hatreds ; to preach indulgence, ob- 


ing. The events which succeeded did not permit it. 


livion and pardon ; and while on one side they attrib- 


“ This manuscript proclamation, which was placed | ute our moderation to mere prudence, on the other 
in the hands of the Commissary of the Palais-Na-| certain journals and certain men do not blush to hold 


tional, was as follows : 


our doctrines of peace and order responsible for these 


‘What! the cannon roars, liberty is dying, and our| hideous calamities, affecting to confound the phalan- 
enemies, counting upon a victory which they shall not| sterian idea with the dogmas of the most impossible 


have, dare to call by the name of plunderers, (pillards!) |; Communism. 


the men who have patiently endured hunger, while the 
satisfied were insulting their misery! 
that we can conquer and respect the property of our 
brothers who are deceived with regard to usand who 
calumniate us. 

‘To arms! citizens, to arms! 

‘ Live the democratic Republic! 

* Let us all protest against the tyrants who urge us 
on to massacre for their ambition. 

‘Let us rally, we will conquer them.’ 

June %. 

“ As we write these lines, the news which come to 
us from the Assembly make us hope a speedy termina- 
tion to this horrible struggle. 

“Oh! may we at least all profit by this cruel les- 
gon! Frenchmen, tay the blood which reddens the 
pavement of our streets, may the tears of all left wid- 
ows, the cries of all the orphan children, remain en- 
graved upon our memory, and inspire us forever with a 
horror for these fatal dissensions, these barbarous and 
savage conflicts! 

“At the moment when the echo of the cannon ceased 
around us, a brilliant rainbow painted its radiant curve 
upen the clouds. Ancient pledge of the divine indul- 
gence, we accept thee as a symbol of reconciliation 
and fraternity in future. 

“God of goodness and of peace, kindle with thy love 
the generous hearts of the children of France; en- 
lighten their minds with the rays of thy celestial intelli- 
gence ; make them comprehend at length the sacred 
law of human solidarity, the sacred principle of social 
charity ; and since thou hast reserved this last grief 
for our unhappy country, since it was necessary that 
the noble blood of the martyr people should flow once 
more, shed by its own hands, in a fratricidal combat, 
grant, at least, that this terrible sacrifice may be the 
last hecatomb offered tothe barbarous genius of the 
old ages. May the *hearts of all classes of citizens 
unite at last forever, and mingle in a common tender- 
ness, as their blood has mingled in this deplorable 


struggle. May there be but one watchword among 
Frenchmen; Oblivion, mutual pardon and fraternal 
love |” 


July 4. 
CRIMES OF COMMERCE. 


Under this head, the Democratie publishes a letter 
addressed to the Mayor of Paris by Dr. Hereau, one 
of the surgeons officially employed, since the insurrec- 
tion, in the ambulances, or walking hospitals, on the 
subject of * poisoned brandy,” of which so much talk 
has been made. Many of these reports respecting the 
barbarity of the insurgents, are perhaps true. But the 
fatal effects upon the national guards of drinking bran- 
dy during the conflict, are not all, it seems, to be at- 
tributed to that. Anarchical competition, and the 
practice of adulterating articles, so common to our 
modern commerce, come infor a large share of the 


guilt. Dr. Hereau writes: 


“ We have discovered that the drink called brandy con- 
tains but a very small quantity of alcohol, diluted with 
water, mixed with acertain acrid and inodorous liquid, 
and colored by a decoction of tan or tobacco. 

“ It is to this latter substance, acting upon individuals 
more or less deprived of nourishment and over-excited 
by the ardor of the combat, that we must attribute the 
strange fury of some of the combatants and the’ barbar- 
ous acts by which Paris has been saddened: 

“This was without doubt one of the principal causes of 
those deplorable accidents, of those sudden deaths by 
which the population has been moved, and which it has 
believed to be the result of savage and premeditated 
crimes, 

“ We call the attention of the authorities to the com- 
mon adulteration of beverages, of which the consump- 
tion has considerably increased, and of which even the 
moderate use isnot without danger to persons not accus- 
tomed to them. We are happy, citizen Mayor, that our 
temporary mission enables us to help destroy the odious 
suspicions which, we repeat, we have found nothing yet to 
justify.” 

July @h. 


CONTRADICTIONS OF OUR OPPONENTS. 


“The men who undertake to walk in the path of jus- 
tice and of truth, are forced to follow a rough and dif- 
ficult path. 

“It requires a strong faith in the logie of one’s idea, 
not to stop continually at the cries of those who go be- 
fore you, or the recriminations of those whem you leave 
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“In discussions of doctrine, as wellas in the politi- 


Let us show} cal question,the same contradictions show the igno- 


rance and unreasonableness of our detractors. 

“While some accuse us of wanting to destroy prop- 
erty, others reproach us with sanctioning the tyranni- 
cal use of capital. 

“Those pretend that we destroy all human !iberty ; 
these gocrying through the streets that we give up 
society to all the anarchy of unchained passions. 

“Sceptics make a mock of our religious faith gthe 
devotees proclaim us materialists and atheists. 

“Go on until reason and science shall enlighten you, 
O! our adversaries of every party ; the contradictions 
of your reproaches demonstrate theirinjustice and show 
our strength. 

“To each one of your attacks we might oppose the at- 
tacks of the opposite party, and following the line 
which we have marked out for ourselves, refrain from 
answering until you are agreed. 

“But when this agreement shail be realized between 
you, we shall have nothing to say to you; for your 
point of meeting will be in our camp.” 

July 7. 
THE NATIONAL WORKSHOPS. 

. 9 * * Properly understood, The ate- 
liers nationaurx should have represented and contained 
only the over-flowings of the industrial reservoir. Not 
only should the laborers therein have been employed 
upon productive labors ; but they should have been un- 
der obligation to return to private workshops as fast as 
these demanded them, and that successively, whether 
by amicable arrangement, or by drawing lots. 

“Will it be said that the workmen ot the ateliers na- 
tionaux would have refused to go? We believe it to 
be anerror. If this measure had been explained to the 
workmen, if the administration of these establishments 
had been organized upon equitable foundations, the 
workmen would have perfectly conformed to it. Is it 
pretended that such a measure is a violation of liber- 
ty? We reply that society can only give what it can 
give, and that the workmen are imtelligent enough to 
comprehend this truth, and would have accepted it, es- 
pecially if any one had known how to give them confi- 
dence in the energy of the measure taken to guarantee 
to them existence by some serious labor. At all events, 
such a course would have put the refractory ones in the 
wrong. 

“Instead of that what was done? Not only did they 
not know how to give the workmen any productive 
labor, not only was nothing done to take from the wa- 
ges in the national workshops the humiliating charac- 
ter of alms, but evil fate decreed that imprudent rep- 
resentatives, and ill-intentioned journals should be the 
ones to expose this deplorable situation, and what was 
worse, to cast the blame upon the workmen, who were 
necessarilly irritated by such manifestations. Then 
injudicious measures, from the time of the sending of 
brigades of workmen upon the Lyons railroad, came to 
multiply misunderstandings and recriminations ; final- 
ly the applicationof the excessive measure which ex- 
pelled from the ateliers ali laborers between the age of 
seventeen and twenty-five enraged the immense ma- 
jority of workmen and irritated the sentiment of soli- 
darity among them. Hence insurrection, hence the 
fury of the conflict ; and if the good sense and patriot- 
ism of a great number of men of the national work- 
shops had not kept them in an attitude of neutrality, 
either the insurrection would have triumphed, or the 
victory of order would have cost thousands of lives 


more. 
“Before the struggle we spoke with much reserve, 


through fear of increasing the Irritation of the two 
camps. After the battle, we do not fear to say it, they 
did exactly everything which was of a nature to bring 
on the bloody collision which has put the country in 
mourning. 

“Wehave often said that the ateliers nationaur 
should have been acted upon by the method of sub- 
straction. We say so yet,and we deplore that haste 
in the National Assembly, which precipitated the ever 
to be regrettedand most dangerous measure of their 
violent dissolution. 


“Tt has been said that the workmen were not will- 
ing to quit Paris. Proof of the contrary is found in the 
journey made by some of them to the road of Corbeil, 
who arriving atthe point of destination, found nothing 
to receive them, and thinking themselves betrayed, (for 
they too were subject to mistrust) returned to Paris to 
spread alarm among their brethren. 

“The workmen would not quit Paris! Ah! no doubt 
they would have refused so long as you employed to- 
wards them, without evident necessity, coercive meas- 
ures and imperative means, the old means of monarchy. 
But did you make any trial of fraternal means with 
them? 

“Schemes and outlines of schemes enough lie in the 
port-folio of the minister of public works. It would 
have been enough to have called forty devoted men, 
known for their love of the workmen, and after charg- 
ing them, one with a work of irrigation, another with 
the planting of a forest, another with clearing a tract 
of land, another with a piece of draining, and another 
with diking a stream, to have said to them: ‘Go and 
recruit your laborers in the national workshops.’ We 
do not fear to affirm if this measure had been taken, 
and if the forty men had been selected with discrimina- 
tion,that they would by appealing to the heart,the cour- 
age, the honor, and the patrietism of the laborers, in a 
few days have drawn off from the ateliers nationauz all 
those courageous workmen who have suffered more 
than can be told, from the demoralizing regime which 
they were compelled to undergo by want. 

“And the enthusiasm of voluntary enrolment, which 
threw upon the frontier sixty years ago, so many val- 
jant defenders of the Republic, the Republic would now 
see spring up again, not for the conflict, but for pro- 
duction, not for destruction, but for labor !” 


July 10. 

The Democratie welcomes the following from the 

| Industrial de la Champagne : 

“ The journals announce that the bureaux of the As- 
sembly appear decided not to admit the right to educa- 
cation, and the right to labor, into the preamble of the 
constitution. So much the worse for the bureaux, and 
so much the worse for France. 

“The right to labor is a natural right, one of the cor- 
ollaries of liberty, and consequently a right as impre- 
scriptible as the right of property. Man in the savage 
state and the animals exercise it in all its plenitude. 
We see with pain the representatives of the most civ- 
ilized people on the globe contest it. 

“In the savage state man hunts, fishes or plunders 
for a living. In the civilized state man can only live 
upon the product of his labor. 

“If labor is wanting to the civilized man, he must 
live upon his accumulated capital ; if he has no capital 
accumulated, he must needs beg, or steal, or starve to 
death, or kill himself. 

“If the constitution, that is to say, if society will not 
guaranty labor to man, 

“Inasmuch as reason, justice and the law alike re- 
fuse to sanction theft or begging, it will have of neces- 
sity to permit suicide. 

“We hope that society will not come to that, be- 
cause we have faith that there will be an end to the 
reign of rhetoricians and exclusive theorists. 

“Their reign will end on that day when the labor- 
ers shall have renounced forever, all brutality and vio- 
lence.” 





The Reviews. 


Scott & Co., with their usual promptitude, have 
issued the last number of the several foreign periodi- 
cals, that is, of the Edinburg Review, the Westminster, 
and Blackwood’s Magazine. The Edinburg, has sev- 
era! good articles,—one in particular on the affairs of 
Lombardy, which deserves to be read by everybody 
who wishes to know the history of the late popular 
revolution in Austrian Italy. A dissertation on Gold- 
smith, in the same number, is also interesting. The 
Westminster is not so varied and liberal as usual, 
though there is much in it that will repay perusal.— 
Blackwood continues the Caxton Story,which is admir- 
able: but a letter from America on the French Revo- 
lution is detestable. If written by an American, as it 
purports to be, we can only say that he is one who ut- 
terly disgraces his name. He is the meanest individu- 
al, doubtless, to be found on the face of the Earth. 
Even sensible Englishmen must hold him in perfect 
contempt. 

P. 5.—Since penning the above we learn that this 
pretended “ American ” is a Cockney waiter at Swee- 
ney’s eating establishment. We suspected as much, 
but will not the other waiters turn him out ? 


CS — 


Remarkable Stretch of Liberality. 
The Knickerbocker, or New York Magazine, for 
August, contains the following rare admission for a 
fashionable print : 


“ Fourierism, as it has been advocated, might per- 
haps prove disastrous. But no one will deny that 
some such a system, if rightly planned, rightly carried 
into practice, and rightly sustained by intelligent mem- 
bers, would furnish a great alleviation of human suf- 
fering, and a great blessing to society. The system 
has a sound ultimate if not approximate basis, and 
hence it is advocated by so many men of intelligence. 
It may perhaps result in good.” 


When will our Heralds and our Tran- 
scripts dare to risk their popularity by as much candor 
and simplicity as that ? 


a 
The Treasurer of the AMERican Union or Associ- 
ATionists acknowledges the following receipts: 
July 28, Philadelphia Union, - - ~- $5000 
c J. Mew York, « - - 5 00 
Aug. 5, Boston Union,- - + «+ - 4015 
Eomuno Tweepy, Treasurer. 


Bravo! 


| the following curious story of a horse recently turning 


Our Weekly Gossip. 


Dr. Tayion Lewis of New York, addressed the py. 
Beta Kappa Society on Tuesday afternoon, at Mj he 
town. He gave an elaborate illustration of his own phr, > 
ological conformation in a characteristic Oration on « Ra 


icalism.” In the recent French Revolution he saw i 
the principles of Involution, or of unceasing rolling on 

Without any prospect of astand-point. His remarks on 
occasionally enlivened with delectable allusions to fo 
ism, Fourierism, St. Simonianism, and divers other ey h 

nious bugbears. The state of things poiated out ¥ hi 
conservatism as desirable, may possibly be such as . 
Kings have impatiently waited for; but we apprehen 
that no prophets of God or Humanity have announced . 
as the inheritance of enlightened ages.— Tribune : 


Lovis Puitiprr’s Paivate Fortune.—The large sy 
which His Majesty was supposed to have placed in fore} 
funds were no doubt a great object of curiosity with the 
possessors of his portfolios ; but all that is produced isa 
account showing that he possessed in America $55,009 
which, all the proceeds being re-invested, had increas) 
in 1847 to $72,000 five per cents, that is, about £18,009 
producing £900 a year. There isno trace in these paper 
of any English funds; but we have heard, and believe ¢,, 
truth to be, that all the King possesses out of France x 
sum of about £10,000 in the British funds, yielding al... 
£300 a year ; and the Queen has it is said, £500 a year ;, 
the Austrian funds, a legacy from an aunt, and of 1. 
Archduchesses. And to these three small and accidental 
resources is reduced all that malevolence has said of ¢4, 
avaricious accumulation of the King.— Quarterly R. 
riew. 


A Horse Barnavnxer.—A correspondent of the Bn. 
ton Chronotype, writing from Chambersburgh, Pa, telly 
“ barnburner.” 

A large and destructive fire originated in the tow, , 
Rocksburg, a few miles from here, a week or two azy 4 
man having a sick horse, took him into a field, ang ‘pl. 
cing some dried herbs in a tin-pan, tied the same Very &, 
urely to the horse’s under jaw, and set the herbs on f, 
that the poor beast might inhale the fragrant odors of th 
burnt offering, and so be cured of his ailings. Unfopiy, 
nately, not only the odors, but the flame also, ascendai 
the horse’s nostrils, which causedhim to break from jj 
owner, and in mad fury he galloped away to his stable... 
door of which was open. The fire of the herbs was jp a 
instant conveyed to the dry hay, and in one hour th 
barn, a large and valuable hotel, and six or seven oth» 
buildings, were levelled with the ground. So much ¢ 
scorching a horse’s nose. , 


Tue Nracara Suspension Brivee.—We cannot rose 
saysthe Philadelphia North Americnn, the inclinatigg 
to give publicity to the following thrilling adventy, 
which is extracted from a letter to a friend in this ci 
from C. Ellet, Jr., the bold architect of the Wheeling ani 
Niagara Suspension Rridges, which, for a feat of cip 
cool daring, we think it would be difficult to excel: 

Nraoara Fats, July %, 

“This morning I laid the last plank of my foot bridg 
on the Canada side, and then drove over and back agus 
in abuggy. Five hurdred feet of the bridge was with: 
railing on either side. My horse, though spirited, we: 
along quietly, touched up occasionally with my whip, jag 
toshow him that he was in command, and give him oy. 


“On returning I directed one of the drivers to brings 
his team—a two-horse closed carriage, weighing aly. 
gether over a ton and a half. I took his place on the by 
and drove over and back. The horses went quietly. Ty 
flooring is but eight feet wide, 220 feet high, 762 fx 
long, and without railing, over such a torrent as younere 
saw, and never will see anywhere else.” 


In Milton, on Thursday last, a man was danzerouy 
bitten by a rattle-snake while making hay. 


The famous Fanny Wright has arrived in Cincinns¢ 
She has lately come in possession of a large property. 


They have very hot weather in New Orleans ; so intax 
has been the heat, the Crescent City says, that the pen 
there have been compelled to draw their breath mi 
corkscrews. 


A Roanp ror an Otiver.—The Marquis of Wue 
ford and some friends one day took their places in t& 
fourth-class carriage of a railway. To punish such i 
ings, the railway people hired a couple of sweeps, allow 
ered with soot, and put them in beside them. At t# 
next station the marquis bought first class tickets for ti 
sweeps, and put them in to adorn the silk and leatl 
covered seats.— Liverpool Albion. 


The Illinois papers bring an account of a delihen 
murder in that State, of Dr. J. Dullenger, by Edwin 3 
Herrell, a lawyer. Cause—slander of Herrell’s wit- 
The murderer was toocopscientious to kill his victina 
Sunday, having met him on that day and told him that! 
it was not Sunday he would kill him then, but he woul 
do it the first opportunity after, and shot him from a ci 
ert the next morning. 


Don’t throw your opinions in everybody’s teeth. Y« 
may set it down as orthodox, (although it seems like) 
aradox,) that the more freely you bestow your 0p 
ons on your neighbor, the less opinion he will have « 
you. 


Cuina AND Crockery.--A lady, proudly consciow © 
her dignity, while descanting on the superiority of nobi* 
ty, remarked to a large company of visitors that the thr 
classes of the community, nobility, gentry and comm 
ality, might be well compared to china, delph and crt 
ery. A few minutes elapsed, when she sent for her lit 
girl tothe nursury. John, the footman, was despatct#! 
with orders to the nursury maid, to whom he bawled ‘t® 
the bottom of the stairs, “Hallo! crockery, bring 10” 
little china.” 


Puzzuiné Question ar THE Post Orrice.— Hare)" 
a letter for me to-day?” “No.” “Ah, then, do youth 
you will have one to-morrow ?” 


A law among the Arabs permits a man to divorce si! 
of his wives who do not make good bread. 


A Miss Story was married on Sunday week in Covitt 
ton, to Mr.R. Short. This is a very pleasant way of 
king a “story short.” 


_ The sum of 50,000 francs has been voted by the 
tional Assembly for the erection of a monument to ™ 
late Archbishop of Paris, who feli in his generous ¢f™* 
to intercede witl the insurgents. 


A gratuity of 300,000 francs has been accorded by ™ 
Assembly to the necessitous artists, intelligent work@® 
and men of letters, who have been reduced by the '” 
lution to misery and want. 


Lots or Game.—A few days ago, a steamboat stoj?* 
at a landing somewhere in Arkansas to wood. A 
mer on board the boat took his gun and stepped on se 
hoping that during the hour they were likely to ste?) ~ 
might bag a few birds. After travelling a few rt | 
came across a rough-looking fellow, and the followé ~ 
alogue ensued: 

“ How are ye?” 

“ How are you, stranger ?” replied the Arkansas @*° 

“ Have you any game in these parts ?” 

“Oh, yes, plenty on ’em.” 

“What sort of game ?” - 

“ Well, most any sort,but principally Brag and Pose 
—Picayune. 

Dr. Cottver is in Buffalo with his Model Artists. 2 
has converted the Editors of the Commercial ; and tbe 
Editor of the Republic ia hopefully impressed wit t 
delicacy of the exhibition. 











patent of- 
i . weight of the number of volumes of the pa 
: pyrene published by Congress this year, amounts to 


: a ae tons! The postage on the same would not be 
: t » frome two hundred thousand dollars. 
e far 3 
: Vebster? iaquired we of a 
‘ you ever seen Mr. Webster * I 
; f ee other day. “No,” he replied, gravely, “ and 
rend, 1" 

: pe has never seen me. 
. + . . 
is Rev. Moses Stuart, Professor of Sct ow + pd 
in the Andover Theological Seminary, has o —_ ee 
, quence of ill health, Rev. B. B. Edwards has been e 
it ; ancy. 
. ed to fill the vacancy 

i the 

14ue.—A large Bear was recently killed on 

= Be tamed Yeomans, about four miles from Cats- 
pe ag ‘A Panther was recently seen in the same vicinity, 
te om i wly escaped him. 
an and two girls narrowly Pp 
7 A riot broke out 
ot on THE CHESHIRE RatLroaD.— ) 
. = Cheshire Railroad, four miles ~— Keene, on 
Om W. dnesday night, between two gangs of Irish laborers at 
és ednes 


‘erent sections of the road, the one trying to 

S a ae off. There were some broken heads and 
t ay nd bunged eyes; and firearms were freely used, but 
t -~ . was killed. On Thursday morning the Keene Light 
\ 0 on ey were called out, and marching to the scene of 


- a dispelled the rioters, after one discharge of 
th eeakerry which fortunately did no damage. Some ten 
R , “ewelve of the most active were then arrested and lodged 
ee r 


jail. The greater part of the combatants, 


\ » Keene J > 
oe found a refuge in the woods.-Boston Trans- 
nn 














Ba, ript. 
ei 
ing « Boys,” said Admiral Trunion, as his fleet closed 
. mbat with the Dutch under Admiral de Winter, 
L of You coe asevere Winter approaching, I advise you to 
4 eep a good fire.” 
pl 
) , —The present number of clergymen, of all 
: nGYMEN- pres : ? 
fr Coeations in the United States, according to the la- 
the ae : i Ls ° 
tty. et estimates, is about thirty thousand 
h d 4 . 
r The Pittsburg American states that seven manufac- 
th ing companies of that city are making arrangements to 
f archase sites in the neighborhood of Wellsburg, Va., 
th ere to erect & Western Lowell, and remove their estab- 
thes shments from Pittsburg. 
I t . . . 
A Mississippi paper notices. in the following rather cool 
nner, a serious accident which occurred in its vicinity : 
ese everal gentlemen from this town, having been on a 
hing excursion last week, they came home minus one, | 
tare r. Robinson, who found a watery grave. The deceased 
city. < unmarried.” 
z an 


Propuecits.--Philip Olivarius, a monk of Orval, in the 

1544 predicted, it is said, all the remarkable events | 
the present century. The following lines have long 
n current inGermany: “I would not be a King in 
43> J would not be a soldier in 1849; I would not bea 
ave-digger in 1850. But I would be whatever you picase 
1851.” 





D8 

cou. The Picayune states that a witness in court, being ask- 
| whether a man on trial was drunk or not, replied that 
ing % e never would say a man was drunk for certain, except 
ie saw him try to light his pipe in the river.” 

he ber 

b Te Shell-fish proved fatal to two persons near Quebec. 
fe ven persons feasted on shell-fish in the Remouski, and 
_— one hour one of the party died, a second also died, and 


o others were in extreme danger. 













tous The annual production of France in champagne wineis 


pat 50,000,000. The annual consumption of the world, 


innst. the same time, is 300,0)0,000 bottles ; so that 250,000,000 

ty. les of false wine go down somebodv’s throats, isa clear 

inten 

peo Daniel Wadsworth, of Hartford, eminent for his wealth, 

h wid blic spirit and benevolence, died on Thursday night. 
age was 77. He was founderof the Wadsworth Athe- 
um, one of the greatest ornaments of Hartford, and he 

Ware t the Tower on Talleot Mountain and threw it open 

; i the beautiful grounds around it to the public. 

ich o 

all ew Caw you inform me where the office of the Ibid is, 

At te ? “The office of what?” “A paper called the Ibid.” 

for th here is no such paper published.” “No? Why, down 

leat re I come from, the editors are continually taking first 

extracts from it.” 
iberse BREAT Corn Fietp.—A traveller writes to the Toledo 
~ e,from the Wabash Valley: “I viewed the 1000 


ind e field of corn (On Wea Prairie,) of the Hon. H. L. 
~ orth, late Commissioner of Patents, where this year 
1 \) bushels will probably be raised without hoeing, sim- 
ploughing the corn two or three times. I may say, 
, that Isaw 5000 acres, all adjoining.” 


» woul 
D a cit 








ncutar Witt.—Don. Carlos Barlow, an Englishman, 
blew his brains out on the 7th ult., in the city of Mex- 
it has been ascertained, destroyed himself through 
for a lady with whom he had had no correspondence. 
his dying moments he confirmed a will he had previ- 

made, in which he left $1,000 to a sister in England. 


. Ya 
p like a 
if Opa 
have & 





















































cious rest of his fortune, a certain revenue in the capital, 
f nobil equeathed to the unconscious object of his passion. 
‘be thre 
rommel- kacic OccurRENCE.—A daughter of Hon. &.0. Pey- 
A crock member of Congress from Kentucky, eloped a short 
er litt since with a young man to whom she wassubsequent- 
spatcbel arried. Upon the return of the parties home, an un- 
Jed frat { the bride upbraided the groom for his conduct; 
g dor h, becoming enraged, the latter drew a pistol and shot 
The wounded man died in a few moments after. 
Lave ¥" uere is a great deal of sickness at the present time in 
ou thas Sing Sing (N. Y.) Prison. There are 77 prisoners 
ined to their beds with dysentery, besides 120 who 
- attacked but not taken down. There have al- 
orce ai) y been seven deaths by the disease. 
Corin urglaries and highway robberies are the order of the 
vy of BY por night, at Albany. Qn Saturday evening, about 9 
. ~ as two ladies and a gentleman were abont cross- 
State street, continued from the Park side of the 
the S* et, a fellow who was crouching in the shadow of one 
t to the ne gates of the Park suddenly darted forward, and 
as effort ng the hand of one of the ladies—a daughter of John 
sted, Esq., wrenched it violently, and disengaged 
bh the fingers, round which it was wound, her purse, 
1 by & wining @ considerable sum of money and a breast-pin 
works @ at some $2), and made off with his booty! All 
he rev Was thework of a moment. The gentleman who was 












“pany with the ladies gave chase to the bold scoun- 
» but he succeeded in makiug good his escape. 









t stopp 





























a der Knapp is about to take up his residence at the 
1 " AN an advertisement offering for sale his house he 
) rods ® he celeb . 
owing & villa Clebrated dwelling-house of Jacob Knapp, in 
; of le 7 Hawilton, New York, together with ten 
sahe ‘. _ which the house stands, will be sold very 
sas m3° De Nea: about to locate his family in Dlinois, that he 
thea the centre of his parish, which extends 
~ —o ofthe Atlantic to the shores of the Oregon, 
© rivers to the ends of the earth.” 
d Poke’ pve C : 
ed the @eeanen-—An English gentleman has chal- 
4 of half reat Reading Railroad Company to run a! 
ists. tA. amile between one of its engines and his 
and * ed ra stake of 1,000 guineas. The match is proposed 
with © decided on the Readin 






Race course, which is paral- 


ith the railroad.—New Haven Pallad. 





THE HARBINGER 





Whar rs nis Retrcion? is a questien often asked re- 
specting Lamartine, by the friends of Republican France. 
His own answer will be heard with deep interest. He 
says :-- 

“I believe in Christ because he has introduced on earth 
the most holy, the most fruitful, and the most divine doc- 
trine that ever shed its beams on human intelligence. 
Christ has spoken as reason speaks. The doctrine is known 
by its morality, in the same manner thata tree is known 
by its fruits ; the fruits of Christianity are infinite, perfect 
and divine, the author of which is the Divine Word, as he 
80 styled himself.” 


Steamboat Burnev.—The steamboat White Rose of 
Louisville, owned by Capt. Goodrich, was totally destroy- 
ed by fire at the wharf, at Cairo, Illinois, on the 27th ult. 
She had on board considerable freight, for the carriage of 
which to New Orleans she was awaiting a boat. The 
freight, about two hundred tons, consisted of lard, corn, 
eee onions, &c., and was principally owned in 

ouisville and partly by Capt. Goodrich. The books and 
papers in part were saved. The safe containing some 
seven or eight hundred dollars was lost, and the fiames 
spread with such rapidity nothing could besaved. It was 
believed while the boat was burning, that two boys sleep- 
in the ladies’ cabin had not escaped, but ‘they were sub- 
sequently found. The boat yas worth $7,000. No insur- 
ance. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR . JOHN G, WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITO} 


! P. NOBLE, PUBLISHES 


j HE leading purfore of this journal is, the discussion of the 

UTHER’S \. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologische question of Siavery, andthe advocacy of the main princi- 
Folge, mitden nothigsten Erlauterungen, zum Gedachrt | ples of the Liberty Party Due attention is given to Social and 
niss des 19 febrnars, 1846. Von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 3 | Political Questions of general importance r are the interests 


Baende in 4to Geyunden $7 40. 
Luther's Werke, 
ten. Mit historischen Einleitungen Anmerkungen 
nnd Registern von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 Baende in 
svo. Gebunden, ¢6 75. 
Ungedruckte Predigten, Aus den Handschriften 
herausgegeben von W. Hoeck, broschirt §1 50. 
Faeckel, E. T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 3 Baende 
Mit 22 Stahistichen. Cartonirt $275 
Geschichte der Retormation, von Luther’s Tode 
bis auf unsere Zeit, 2Baende mit vielen Stahl- 
Stichen, gebunden, $2 5), 
Gaben des Ciristlichen Gemeinsinns. 
Prev igten. Herausgeg. von Schonheit, $1 00. 
Protestantismius, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 
seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, $1 75. 
Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher Andacht. 4 Auflage, ge- 
bunden $2 26 
Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden & 875. 
Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben.3 Theile gebunden &5 75. 
Kiepert, Bibe]-Atlas nach den neusien Quellen. jv Blaetter $1. 
Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 
Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt ¢1 50. 


Pyrker. J.L. Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, | 


mit 24 ausgewahlten Stahlstichen 
vollem Einbande. $4 00 


4. in pré cht- 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. Gallerie, Europacische. Eine Auswahl] der Meisterwerke 
HE next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences in i ean oe ae _ oe ot 
4 this Institution on the first Monday in November, and con- Canis “ Bt ¢ ‘Lote ; foli . Reich ‘get siden mit 
tinues four months. which is immediately after succeeded by Golfechnite —— Berar ae. © 
the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues four! peockhaus’ Couversationsiexicon, vol.1 to 14, 9th edition, (com 
months. A gratuitous preliminary course commences on the plete in 15 v 1s.) half bound, gilt. $21 00 Pe 
first Monday in October, and continues one month. Bilder Atlas um Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 
FACULTY. FIVE HUNDRED original steel engravings, quarto, ijlustrating all 
Tickets. | the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surgery $10 00 | clopedia, pudlished in 120 parts, at the low price of ¢20. 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapeutics Parts 1 to 92 out and on hand 
Gnd Botany cess soc s o0.0 0 0.o.te 008 68088 10 00 Humbo! it’s Kosmos, vol. 2,$238. Being the long ex. 
J. H. Oliver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,. .. 1000/| pected continu tion of this eminent work. Vol. I and 2, $475. 
W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and Clinical Medicine. 10 00 Retzsch’s ‘ :lines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of . one hundred _ tes, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 
Women and Children. . .. 2... .000e0 00. 10 00 Copies riclii) bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 
J. R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of can be finished apr22 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. ...... 10 00 
T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theory and prac- “a a _ F - nae ee} 
tice of Medicine. .... 2. cc coe b cceee es ons 10 00 | THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 


Matriculation Ticket 3 ; use of Library ¢2 ; Graduation Fee | 


$10. Demonstrators Ticket, $5—optional. One hundred dol 
lars paid on or betore the first Monday in November next, will be 
received as payment in full tor the entire tuition of one student : 


the Matriculation, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees except- | 


ed 


in the Leading Colleges of America ; together with much ad- 
ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and important discoveries in physiology, bearing upon diagnosis 
and practice ; amore thorough and practical system of Mate- 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—anda reformed system of practice, 
based upon extensive experience and scientific research, which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and general depletion 
and to treat with success many medical and surgical cases, that 
baffle the usual resources of medicine. Six or seven lecwures 
and examinations willbe given daily. Candidates fof gradua- 
tion, in addition to the preliminary time of study, must have at- 
t@énded two regular colk iate courses of medical lectures, (the 
lastof which must be in this Institute,) or one course after four 
years’ practice. 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The' classes in attend- 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows: 1845-6, 81— 
1846-7, 127—1847-8, 220. It is expected that in two or three 
years its classes will be among the largest in the United States. 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
be — in 1849, sufficient for the reception oi 900 or 1000 
pupils. 

Letters upon business or soliciting information, must be ad- 
dress to the undersigned, One sy Notes of solvent Banks, 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received in 
payment of fees. Board may be obtained inthe city at from $2 


to $3 per week. 
T.V. MORROW, M.D., 
Dean of the Faculty.@ 
Cincinnati, July 29, 1848. aul2 
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LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


Ro. Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 

Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelle in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung. 1-3 Baende. Hamburg, 1545, $8 79. 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten aus der Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende. 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Leipzig, 1845- Gebunden $7. 

Hermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
tichen. Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F.., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 
1846. $2 50. 

 e Geschichte des ,Kaisers Napoleon. Leipzig, 1847. 


Menzel, Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage. 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Baende. Stuttgard, 1843. $4. Eleg. ge- 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3Aulg. Berlin, 1844. $9 50. 

Rotteck, allgemeine Weltgeschichte. 9 Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit Stahlstichen, Braunschweig, 1845-47. $5 40. 
Dieselbe mit der Fortsetzung von Hermes. $10. 

Rotteck, allgememe Weltgeschichte. Mit Zugrundlegung 
des grosseren Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Aufg. Stutt- 
gard, 1846. $1 75. 

Wirth, die Geschichte der Deutschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 
1846. $3 

Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr. Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 1842. $4. 

Letzteres kann auch in 12 Lieferungen 37} cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden. ad 





LIFE OF DR. CHANNING. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 


With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 


DITED by his nephew, William Henry Channing—Com- 
prised in three volumes of from four hundred and fifty to 
five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 
works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appear 
in the volumes ; one from a painting by Allston, the other by 


Gambardella. 
CONTENTS. 

Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boyhood—College Life— 
Richmond—Studies and Settlement. 

Part Second.—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 
tarian Controversy—Middle-age Ministry —European Journey. 

Part Third.— The Ministry and Literature — Religion and 
Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Politics—Friends—Home Life—Notes. 

Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20 111 Washington street, Boston. 








OFFICE OF THE AMER/GAN UNION. 


The Executive Committee of the AMErican Union oF 
AssoclaTIONists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours: 
and all members of Affiliated Unions,and persons in gene. 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

_ Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- | 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York. | 


may 


The course of instruction embraces a full and thorough pre- | 
sentation of the various departments of medical Science taught | treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. 


| INSTITUTE , 
| Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Glouceste County, New Jersey, 
i EN miles south of Philadelphia, easy of access by steamboxt 
| guests, under highly favorable auspices. 
The buildings are entirely new. erected purposely for the 


} Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 


| with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf- | 


ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 

Should the }stablishment meet with the approbation of the 
patients, 9" additional Building will be erected two hundred 
| and eight: - » feet front, four stories high, sufficient fur one hun- 
dred additivnal patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 
| square—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet in Giameter—separate 
| Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
ful treatment of disease. 

The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest 

uality, and best chosen Temperature. The scenery is delight- 
ful—t e airpure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 
andto the Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- 
uated in aPine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 
ments, connected with more public locations. The object be 
ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but fe cure and invig- 
orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make itahome for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requested of such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that they will so errange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medica] Department will be under the entire control of 
Dr. Saxrorp Beir, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 


tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnee, the weekly charge will be Eight Dollars, wntil the number 
af patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
duced to Siz Doliars per week. For those requiring extra 
attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 
ingly. Thefirst examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars 

Patients wi!l be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
can purchase themand all necessary bandages ait he Institution 
at fair prices. These articles are to be removed from the Insti 
tution when they leave, as in no case.can the Managers con- 
sent to any patient being treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them,from the premises, 
whenever he or they think therets sufficient cause for so doing. 


tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samver Wrer, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Board of Managers.) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
Ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 


PROSPECTUS OF 
BUCHANAN’S 
JOURNAL OF MAN. 


HE undersigned proposes to publish in Cincinnati a month- 
ly magazine, under the above title, to be edited by Dr. J. 
BucHanan. 

It is well known that Dr. Buchanan has been for many years 
devoted to the development of a profound system of Anthropol- 
ogy, embracing in a systematic whole, not only all that has been 
known of man, but a large amount of novel facts and philoso. 

hy developed by his own original experimental investigations. 

r. Buchanan’s brilliant discovery of the impressibility of the 
human brain, and the ingenious researches by which he has 
developed so large an amount of knowledge, have placed him 
far in advance of contemporary laborers in the same department 
of science. The public mind has not yet realized the magni- 
tude or importance of these discoveries, because they have not 
been published, and their knowledge is limited toa small circle. 

The Jovryat oF Man is designed to be, asits name imports, 
an organ for the development of the entire science of Man—otf 


. 


develope, in a systematic manner,a new and very extensive 
system of Phrenology ; an entirely novel and singularly accu- 
rate system of Physiognomy ; a new explanation of Insanity ; a 
new system of Neurological Physiology ; a new Philosophy of 
Expression, giving a scientific basis for the fine arts ; a new sys 
tem of Psychometry, and method of discovering character with 
certainty ; asatisfactory Philosophy of Animal Magnetism; a 
new Philosophy of Disease ; a new system of Dietetics and Hy- 
giene , an elevated system of Moral Philosophy, based upon Sci 
ence ; andan occasional view of matters still more remote from 
the'former limits of human knowledge 

The Journal will beillustrated by engravings, by physiogno- 
mical sketches, by portraits of remarkable characters, and by 


remarkable or eminent individuals living and dead 


SS ited eget imeemnaeinmensaesnae 


The Journal of Man will be published monthly. in nur ' 
of forty-eight pages each, with a cover, at $2.50 per annum, or 
$2,00 in advance. It isdesigned to commence the publication 
in the first week of January, 1849. Communications should be 


addressed (post paid) to the editor or to 
H. P. GATCHELL 
Publisher and .4 ant Editors 
Cincinnati, 1848. apr 2v 


ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 


SSOCIATION and Christianity, ur 


ng the necessity of 


Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 
and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Pri cts 
For sale at the 


HARBINGER OFFICI 


m 20 ‘ spre street 


Volistandige Auswahl seiner Hauptschril- 


Ein Jahrgang neuer | 


and stages every day, has been opened tor Water Cure | 


The present 


deportment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com- | 


All the servants of this Institution receive ample compense- | 


his phrenology, physiology, physiognomy, and true philoso- | 
phy, presenting the whole in a new and striking light, as illus- | 
trated by Dr. Buchanan’s experimental investigations. It will | 


scientific investigations (by a new method) of the characters of | 


{of a Pure Literature overjook«! 

} It aims to preserve a faithful record of important 
} inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of 
} public documents of permanent value nd, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as will 
con. ey a correct idea not only of isa n, but of iisspirit and 

|policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
| Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoceu 
| py 2 large share of its columns 

| Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 

| its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corre 

| pondence 

Itis printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2 a vear, peyable in advance 

The generous spirit in which the Eve has been we 
the Public Press, andthe very liberal patronage it has received 

| during this, the first yen of its existence, encourage us to hope 
| for larger accessions to our subscripti ‘n list. 

| Isis desirable that subscriptions be forwarled without delay 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Cor 

| Address’ L. P. NOBLI 

n20 Publisher of the Vetionsl Era, Washington, D 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and i iden 
} 13vols.8vo. $17. 
| The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense 
| wherein are revealed the Arcana which nic predicted therem 


events : ot 


leomed by 


i5vols. $8 50 
| The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
| concerning The Lord, The Sacred Ser re to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith : and Lift Ne Caml: t » Cents 
On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine—10 + ents 
| single. : 
Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charits 
True Christian Religion; or the Universal Theology of tt 


|New Church, lvol.Svo. Cambric. $2 
| A Treatise concerning the Last 
| tion of Babylon. Cart 14 cents 
On the Earthsin our Solor System ;: together with an Account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents 


t 


Judgment and the Destruc 


On the Athanasian Creed, Cambric, 44 cents 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents 

The Wisdom of Angels concer g the Divine Love and Di 
| vine Wisdom 6244 cent ' . 


The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
| Laws of Order are unfold {by which the Divine Government 
is regulated. 62% cents 
|} The Delights of Wisd 
| Cambric, $1 50 
| A Treatise Concerning Heaven and Hel), being a relation of 
things seen and heard 12 mo. 76 cents, : 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 
cents. ; 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12% cents. 

The Nature of the Int 
| Body. 6! cents 


m concerning Conjugial Love evo 


ercourse between the Soul and the 


PHILOSOPHICA!. AND SCIENTIFC WORKS. 


ENGLI#tt EDITIONS. 


The Principia, or first principles of naturel things ; 2 vols. 


wn 


} 

The Economy ofthe Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. €7 2¢. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises : } vol. #2 25. 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, 
translated by Wilkinson. $1 87 

Posthumous Tracts, No. i, 2 and 3 do., each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do. 50 cents, 

Miscellaneons Observations,connected with the Physical Sci. 
ences. $2. ’ 

Also the Collateral Works, Tracts. &c 

Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 


mar 4. 12 School street, Boston. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low Republication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingt urg Review 
the North British Review, the Westminster Revicw, ané Black. 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York immediute- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a bhevutiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithiul copies of the origi- 
nals, Blackwood’s Magazine bei: § an exact fac-simile ot the 
Edinburgh edition. 
They embrace the views of the three 
land—Tory, Whig, and Redica! Bleckwood” and the “Lon. 
don Quarterly” are Tory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 
andthe'‘Westminster Review" Radical. The “North British 
Review” is more of areligious character, having been original. 
ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now , Since his death, be ing con. 
ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order, 
Price: of 1848, (aif eubser ibed for carly.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum 
For any two - 500 ‘ : 
For any three ; 7 60 
For all four of the * 800 ‘ 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 200 ‘ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 ‘ 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews. 10 60 ‘ 
! 


Payments to be made 


great parties in Eng- 


in all cases in advance, 

Ciussinc. —Four copies of any or all the above works will 
be sent to one address on payment of the re gular subscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. j 

Eanry Corirs.—A late arrangement with the British publish. 
ers of Black wood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets ol that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers belore an\ portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, w¢ pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat “subscribe early while the price is low !” 
Remittances and communications should be always addressed 


post-pail or franked, tothe publishers 








LEONARD SCOTT &CO., 
March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. I. 


R. AND MRs. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 

in the village of Flatbush, L. 1. five miles from New 

York City, will receive into their family a limited number of 

| pupils of both sexes. Instruction is given in the usual branches 

}of English Education, in the Clessies, and in the Modern Lan- 

| Suages Special attention is paid to the instruction of fore ign 
| pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing 


g ure tought 
Address Georce Rirtey, New York, 









| by the best masters. 
| City 
{ 


PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Cuxar MontHiy Prriopicatn, 


| EVOTED to the interests 


of Education, by means of Lan. 
guage Reform, to Science, Art, and Misceijlany. 

The subscriber will issue, about the }st of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the iriends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform, we have no apology to offer, for we fee] assur- 
ed they will hall with plessure its appearance. Such ajournal 
nas been Called for since the first introduction of Phe noioy yin 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 
given at. 

Yo those unacquainted with the Reform, we will en}y say 
the sooner they become so t te 


he sooner will they enjoy the great 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much ‘or humen 
|improvement. But. independent of its peculiar object. it wil 
be of much interest and s+rvice as a family paper ; = 
We ask ali of @ progressive mind, all who desire the @isc: 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the fri 
of Edu on to lend us their support and influence 
The MaGazixr will be published in Cincinnati ‘ 
|each month 


mi 


the Ist of 
will contain 24 large octavo. double colum: 


ges, with a printed Cover, at $1 @ year, always in advance. or he 
copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for their ‘ of 
every six they receive for subscription. Addre<s {} 
post paid, Cancinnati, O, , 7 

- ELIAS LONGLEY 

jie Editor and Publisher 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


\ R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broalway, New York, Gener 

4¥E al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at 1. 
lor the United States, respect! forms the Home ot] 

Physicians and the fyiends of the S: as ~ 


. tem, that he ha 
hand a good assortment of Homa) Med 
sets, or by single Pir c t 

I ; lutions i ‘ 


Also, all Homeopathic Bo: 


k 


vials, iy 
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THE HARBINGER. 





From California. 

A volunteer writes to the Sun the following unflatter- 
ing account of owr California and its inhabitants : 

Presipio of San Francisco, May, 1848. 
I presume your geography is good enough 
without assistance, but, as I like to lay off the points of 
the compass before I make a start anywhere, I will just 
trouble you to follow me in a hasty glance over this great 
California, a slice of which now belongs to the United 
States from north to south and from east to west. 

California is about 70) miles long by about 150 wide, and 
lies between Oregon on the north, and the State of Sono- 
ra, Mexico, on the south, and between the Rocky moun- 
tains on the east, and the Pacific Ocean on the west. The 

dividing line between Upper and Lower California varies 
but little from the new boundary agreed upon with Mex- 
ico, so that hereafter Upper may be called American and 
Lower Mexican California he face of the country is 
very much broken, and is full of small sand deserts. No 
mart of itis fit for agriculture except the valley of the 

acramento, and thatis unhealthy indeed. The other 
valleys are very small not exceeding one mile square— 
and they are few and far between at that. There are 
some quick silver mines, two of which are being worked. 
It is believed that gold and coal can be found in consider- 
able quantity, but as yet none has been discovered. 

The principal (cities you perhaps think) towns or rath- 
er villages are: the city of Angels, Monterey, San Fran- 
cisco and Senora, the last two of which have been much 
filled up by emigrants. The Californians are a lazy but 
hospitable people, very fond of gambling, racing and fan- 
dangoes, the last of which form their principal amuse- 
ment. ‘The labor—such as is done—is performed by the 
Indians. They are the dirtiest, ugliest, laziest (like their 
masters) tribe I ever set eyes upon, and go by the cogno- 
men of “Diggers.” Poor fellows! Whata long ways off 
from anything like civilization or enlightenment they are! 

The principal occupation of the Californians is raising 
horses and cattle. Wheat and beans enough for their 
own consumption is generally added, but their ambition, 
goes nofarther. Sheep have heretofore been unknown, 
although the country is a fine one for them, but the set- 
tlers are beginning to introduce them now. The emi- 

ants, and their name is legion, who have come on here 

oragricultural purposes, are woefully disappointed and 
many of them are turning around for a return. The 
climate is generally delightfuland very healthy. 

Of myself and brothers, in arms, next time. 


* . * 


Yours, 
c. D. 


From Ceatrat America.—The Herald of Wednesday 
contains the following news from Central America : 


Capt. Jones, of the brig Broome, arrived yesterday, 
says that a private letter has been received at Savanilla 
from Bogota, with the information that the port of Sava- 
nilla was expected to be open for importation in July, and 
the canal, from Carthagena to the river M lena, would 
also be delivered over by the engineer Mr. Totten. The 
steamer Magdalena, which had been blown up, is nearly 
ready, her boilers having arrived safe from New York.-- 
The Broome had on board a boa constrictor ten feet long, 
anda young panther. 

The comming Presidential election in New Granada 
now occupies the attention of all the journalsthere. The 
two candidates are Don Joaquin Jose Gori and Don Jose 
Hilario Lopes; and the few papers we have received are 
filled with the various merits and demerits of these candi- 
dates. The election will take placenext November, and 
from all appearances, every thing will go off quietly, 
whichever candidate gains the day. 


Business Matrers.—The Journal of Commerce of 
Monday has the following remarks, financial and specula- 
tive: 

Money is easier both in the banks and in the streets. 
Quite a pressure has passed and nobody is broke. Some 
of the stocks are going up again, especially those of Uncle 
Sam and histreasury notes, and the situation of the gov- 
ernment seems to please the brokers. A very large 
amount of drafts upon the sub-treasury came to hand 
this week, and transferred all its specie to the banks, ex- 
copt the balance mentioned in the last statement of Secre- 
tary Walker, of $200,000. This operation, and the un- 
derstanding that the surplus of specie left over from the 
war, is to be sent here, has gonein with other things to 
produce more Comfortablefeelings. The banks have not 
thrown aside all their caution; but they have less anxiety, 
are not heavily pressed with proposals for discount, and 
feel able to do all the regular business paper which is of- 
fered. In the street there is conidenaiin than , but it 
inures wholly to the benefit of New Yorkers. Our East- 
ern friends who have been getting all they could at what 
it eost are not let off so easily. They have become used to 
being shaved, and must be shaved still; or else let their 
beards grow and leave razors alone. Weare glad to see 
them sending onthecloth. Cloth is betterthan paper and 
wears longer. 


Tus Trovete tx St. Lovis.—The difficulty between 
the State of Illinois /and the City of St. Louis, about the 
improvements in the harbor of that city, are far from be- 
ing settled. The New Era of the Ist inst., has the fol- 
fowing in relation to it : 

Yesterday the Sheriff of St. Clair County, with a posse 
and a piece of ordnance made their appearance on the 
opposite side of the river, for the p of resisting 
the violation of the injunction issued by Judge Keerner, 
prohibiting the progress of the work on the part of the 
city authorities, in building the dykes between Bloody Is- 
land and the Illinois shore. Subsequent to the summon- 
ing of the posse by the Sheriff of St. Clair, the citizens of 
Belleville with a view of allaying excitement, called a 

ublic meeting, at which a committee, consisting of Judge 

‘eerner, L. Trumbull, Esq., Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Morri- 
son, with perhaps one or two others, were appointed to 
repair to this city and hold an interview with its munici- 
pal authorities for the purpose of prevailing upon them to 
suspend the work until the injunction had been heard and 
disposed of by the courts of law in Illinois. Up to a late 
hour last evening nothing had been aeccomplished--and 
we learn that the committee were to have met the Com- 
mon Council, or a delegation from them this morning, but 
what has been the result we have no knowledge up to this 
writing. 


An Explosion took place on board the Maria Thomas, 
at New Orleans on the 3st ult., while discharging a cargo 
of Government stores, among which was a quantity of 
fixed ammunitiou. 

In handling one of the boxes says the Picayune, which 
contained bomb-shells, one of the shells, which were each 
placed in seperate compartments of the box, became loose 
and exploded. This set the schooner on fire, and the flames 
extended to the other boxes containing shells which lay 
around, causing a continual roar, and succession of ex- 
plosions. Two men who were working in the hold of the 
schooner, were severely injured—one of them mortally it 

is supposed. About a quarter of an hour after the grand 
explosion took place which tore away the sides and the 
bottom of the schooner, when the wreck sunk. 


Mvuaper tx Growcesrer Co,, Va.--Mr. James Callet 
of Gloucester, was most brutally murdered by one of his 
own servants afew days since. Mr. C. had punished this 
negro forinsolence. After this he went into the field 
where the man was at work and was not seen again. A 
few days having elapsed, search was made for him, and he 
was found near the place of murder, with his head split 
open with an axe, and his body partially devoured by 
vultures. The negro fied. Theinhabitants of the coun- 
ty are in pursuit of the negro, for whose capture $500 has 
been offered. 

A young negro girl belonging to Mr. R. Jones of Glou- 
cester, was murdered recently by a woman belonging to 
thesame gentleman. The child was found in the branch- 
es of a high tree. The woman is awaiting her trial. 
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SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly M contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and open ; and index. 
13 vols. $15. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols. half cloth ¢8 50, full cloth. 9 00. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 624 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—1!0 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. lvol.8 vo. Cambric, #2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc. 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents,” 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62}, cents. 

The Wisdom of Seemann the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by Which the Divine 
Government is ulated. 62 cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrinesof the New Church. 
12% cents. 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 

6} cents. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 

7 25. 
® The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 

Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1, 2and3do. each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci 
ences. $2: 

Also the collateral works. 

Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 

Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 

Dictionary of Correspondence. 

Bush's Reply to Woods. 

Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 

Documents concerning Swedenborg. 

Crissold’s Letters. 

Parson’s Essays. 

Mesmerand Swedenborg. 

Guardian Angels. 44 

The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 

JOHN ALLEN. 
139 Nassau St., New YORE. 

In press, Apocalypse Revealed. ,1 vol 3 vo. 

Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 3 vo. 

De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. 
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PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, at a (rifling ex 


pense. 
First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 


& alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosyl- 
ables, written in the ic , intended to 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
7 aphy f le sheet. cahene 
Co ium of Phonogr , on a Si , contai a 
condensed SS of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- 
a make ot this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
honography to their friends, who, g to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no ulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
Sane Soe a wi sso eaiell in 
earners 4 written ex ev: 
struction in the x that can be obtained about the emtdence 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, - - 0 50 
Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Fasneqperhe,_sateuses for schools and learners 
or 


grecely. Boards, paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 
en, - . 


037 
From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Seo caratis Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have me correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. I. for teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 6 

Phonographic Chart, No. II., for teachers and lecturers. This is 


also a chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second “1 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, families, and 
unedueated adults. Beanis, or GE goyer cone Or ae 
ing, - - - - 
Phonotypic Chart. This isa ] chart, con the saul 


letters of the Phonotypic 
lecturers, 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the ——_ Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
digs weed in the Rast guueeeetes a of re 
Ne eae on ndin Ieet Shuneaeeeht 
who have e COrrespo sty y 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 


, for the use of opens 


Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by P. 
Anietee nd Annan F. Boyle. Per number - 0123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 


now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 

he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, j - - - @650 


This Chart is nota Fhonseyeee one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Lae eterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Ph phy. The conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of . 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DOLLaRs. 


The Anglo Sazon,ja Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, Po 00 
num, ° ° 
and for six moaths, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post peid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, a8 will be 
seen by the following extract from the Office Laws :— 
‘Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, kc., must be POsT Pai. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash for every outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keepno ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or motppy sutti- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstamces, on a 
less amount than Five pottars. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 





FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS. 


RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 


m25 No. 9 Spruce street. 


50 of its size and cost, in 


VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN, 
ELMICH & CO., No. 421 Broadway, New York, Importers 
of Foreign Books, inform tne public that their stock of the 
most valuable Books published in Germany, in the German, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and ail other ancient and modern jan. 
pusses, is now more than tenfold largerthan has ever before 
offered to an American public, and presents an 
variety of the choicest productions of the human in 
Very rich is the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. 
Their collection of Engravings and Lithographic Prints com- 
prises beautiful copies from the most celebrated Royal Picture 
Galleries of Europe. Visitors to the city are invited to inspec- 
tion. All Books and Works of Art eae to order. Cata- 
logues and any desired information on literature willingly tur- 
nished. 

Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order s from here, and by their 
agency books may be ordered to be bought at our establishment 
with the Jeast inconvenience and expense. 

Bauer, Dr: E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dem Urnhristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils vou ihm 
abweichende eigenthumtiche Auflassung des Christenthums 
churchdie Apostel. Dresden und Leipzig, 1847. $1 75. 

Bauer, Dr. Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. 
Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen dhums. 
Stuttgart, 1847. $2 97. 

enbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbueh der Dogmengeschichte Er. 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. iS $1 31. 

Hoek, Dr. W.—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzog], Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 
tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten ucber Joh. 
es 4, 10 und Math: 2. 33, 37—1. 24, 31. Berlin, 1847. 

Humboldt, 4. v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 
beschrceibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 37}. 

Kahnis, Lio. K. A.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. Halle, 1846. $1 62}. 

Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried yon Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. 

Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermebrt von Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin, 1847. 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. 92 13. 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Saahistich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75, 
Dreissig Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 


ten. b 
Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 


Die deutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & CO., 
feb 19 421 Broadway. 


HUNT’S! MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editorand 
Proprietor 


Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 
CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
every sub connected with Commeree, Manufactures and 
Political onomy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
——— re ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the ablest pens on the leading topics of the day, rel: to Com. 
mercial Affairs; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac- 
eounts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges; Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Charac-. 
ter, — Productions, Exports, Imports, Seaports, Mon. 
2 . Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ; 
nterprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, 
Inco ed Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c.; iples of Commerce, Finance and Bank- 
ing. with Practical and Historical Details and Illustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Eu . including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and it, Bills of Exch , Sale, 
Guaranty, ee Shi and Navigation, &c., and 
ne id andl to a achaniinieiioes coun- 
try wor illustrate the varioustopics bearing u; 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may centurete 
say thatno work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “Tue Msxacuants’ 
Macazing ann Commenciat Review,” are constantly increas- 
ing, and, with new sources of eae om Seelam tora 
pondence abroad,and other facilities which seven years’ i 
tion to asingle object have enabled us to make available, we shal) 
be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the Merchant 
and Manufacturer, as well as to the Statesman and Political 
Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on the mul- 
titarious operations of business life. 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Bette, U. S. District Judge for the South- 
ern Distriet of New York. 

I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its eatablish- 
ment, and it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. Asa Register of Fact« connected with Political Econ- 
7 and aE ak en oi Commercial, A; Sewers and 

anufacturing, my judgment, not equ any work 

fullness and seonentn 4 and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found ly useful to professional men—often furnishing Amer- 
ican and English cases of great value, which are not to be found 
in any other eee I most cheerfully recommend the 


work as usefulin a high degree, to all professions stud the 
current history of the times. SAM’L R. BETTS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Bervien, Senator of the United 
States from Geergia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the “ Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of referriug to it. Ican therefore unhesitatingly ny 
that I consider it a ee addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as merchant, and express, as I do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increas- 
ed benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage 
to the public. 

{G-Complete sets ef the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher's Office, 142 Fulton street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giv- 
ing this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remit- 
pap Dollars per annum tothe Proprietor, will be entitled 
to the Magazine. n2 





W.H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST 


ECEIVESas soon as published, allthe cheap publications of 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
Among others too numerous to mention are the a ‘ 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - 1 50 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 1 00 


The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - 25 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, — 75 
The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, — 25 
The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis ldth, 25 


The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most ns 


The Buckskins, orthe Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
‘— Allen, ie - f S 
he Apocr al Testament, - 

The | ae Coke iving the English names forthe French 
Dishes, : - - - . 25 
The: Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, 95 


Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, NassauSt. 44 





TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 


UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
J The True O ization of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

_ The purpose of this work is > show ~ panes covets 

ourier, in paapost to the great social regen. 

aot The whole book is bathed in casesent, an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captiv his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 

ians and Associationists,by exhibiting tothe one the scientific 
Fasis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
acience."—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 
' AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTs 


I, The name of this Society shall be the Aye, 
Union oF AssocraTIonists. se 
All members of Affiliated Unions, who are regula, 
tributors to the funds of the Affiliated Union t) ,.° 
they belong, are the members of the American ne 
von as such, may participate in the deliberations an 
Annual ention, but are not entitled to vote ,.” 
they shall be delegates to such Convention, » Wiley 

o local Union shall be recognized as Affiliated wh; 
does not make an annual ae of at least twely, 
lars, to the Treasurer of the American Union, 












































II. Its purpose shall be the establishment o 
of Society based on a system of 
Joint-Stock Property : 

Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits, 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness 
Integral Education ; 


Unity or INTEREsTs : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance With ; 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of May * 


III. Its Method ofoperation shall be the Appointyy, 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuing of py 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliate; « 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Socie, _ 
holding meetings, collecting funds, ard in every wa } ' 
fusing the Principles of Association, and Preparip 7 
their practical application. he 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Funj, 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions froy ; 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be Compe 
of such contributions as may be made for the Purpos: 
the principal of which shall be regularly invest. ; 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committe ,. 
otherwise appropriated by a two-thirds vote of the 3, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mea 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, unde , 
direction of the Executive Committee. 7 


f an Ode 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be\, 
at such time and place as mee be designated by they. 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be am, 
ed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceediny;, 
from each Union, and three other delegates elec; 
large from each Union, provided, that in case any 4 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegatic, 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may cho, 
substitue. 


Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Sie 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, jj 
President, Foreign Correeeaing Secretary, Don 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Trey 
er, and Seven Directors. 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be er, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of thy’! 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom & 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held dey 
the first week of each month, by order of the Preside: 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the gem 

tof the Union; and shall have powey{ 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any dn 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the nals 
present. 


’ OFFICERS. 


HORACE GREELEY, President. 
GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary 
PARKEGODWIN, Frorcign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ | 
0. MACDANIEL, « 


ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. $ Direct 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., “ 
W. H. CHANNING, Boston. 
J.S. DWIGHT, “ j 
Affiliated Unions. 
BOSTON. 


Wituam H. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrerrizxp, Vice President. 

Anna Q. T. Parsons, Cor. Secretary. 
Witttam F. Cuannine, Recording Secretary. 
S.R. Cuarin, Treasurer. 


J. T. Fisuen, Mas of the Group of Practical Afet 
Mary Buirarp, Chief of the Group of Social (v 
J. 3. Dwieut, Chief the Group of Indoctrina® 


J Wa corr, " 
Cavin Brown, Directors. 
Caro.ine Hitprets ) 


‘Organized, November, 1846. Members 58 5 
21 Females. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kar, President. 
Joun Sartain, Vice President. 
James Setters, Jr., Cor. Seoretary and Lino 
A. W. Hannison, Recording Secretary and Tre" 
Raacage. Contry, Chief of the Group of Pr™ 
atrs. 
Bissaserei BracxwE1, Chief of the Grow of ™ 
ure. 
Wiruram Exper, Chief of the Group of Indo 
tion. , 
Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Ms*’ 
Females. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


JosePx J. Cooke, President. 

P. W.Fernis, Vice President. 
Joun L. Crarxe, Secretary. 
Srerpxuen Wesster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 


Treasurers. 


Lowell, Mass. - -  . Ww.T.G. Put? 
a mmr Mam. - - -« Gnas. z ane 

pringfield, “ - - +  G.W.Swaze? 
Newburyport, © 2 se Bo BADE 
Amesbury, m6. & i. Rev. 8.0. Hew" 


Mattapoisett, “ - - ~~ J.D. Srvsrs® 
Nantucket, “ $o° te ; 

Bangor, Maine, - - : - a ; 
Pittsford, Vermont, - - ~- Dr.J.5.Ew% 
Clarendon, “- - - C. Woopxoust 
Brandon, Bie) op o>, eee ee 
es. 

neon 6. hl lf Up el We 
Seep * CU Cie Paras TO 
Westmoreland, N. Y. - - 

Utica, « « a 


King’s Fe « oe 
Pittsburgh’ « . 
Wheeling, Va. - : - Wa. McDis® 
Cincinnatti, Ohio, - - J.B. Russs’ 
Ceresco, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuass- 


~~ Tames Nici, 


